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iy SEEMS to be the commercial policy of some firms 
or possibly the salesmen of some firms, to discredit 
the value of the thing which they do not handle. You 
will find it in all lines; grocery, dry 
When goods, everything. You ask for 
“Knocking” some specific article and the sales- 
is Bad Business man with a shrug of the shoulder 
and a cynical smile, explains that 
they never keep it—a remark which offends, because 
it reflects upon the judgment of the customer. In the 
furnishing trades this attitude has a much worse effect 
because the customer now-a-days is pretty well posted 
and knows what she wants and the salesman, whether 
a store salesman or a decorator, loses respect when he 
tries to belittle to a prospective buyer something 
asked for. 
A lady recently recounted an unusual experience. 
She had purchased a sideboard for a dining room. 
It was in keeping with the rest of the furnishings, a 
late Georgian piece and the salesman suggested as acces- 
sories Spanish majolica, candlesticks and fruit baskets. 
“But I have some wonderful old silver,” said the 
lady. 
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“Silver, why silver is not used any more. It is 
very vulgar. Silver went out with cut glass; its mid- 
Victorian,” a statement which the customer resented. 

This line of talk is actuated by the commercial 
influence and anything purely commercial, it may be 
justified, but in decoration we want things right. 
There is nothing more appropriate on a sideboard of 
the Georgian period than old silver. It may be a 
pleasant reflection on the part of the newlywed or the 
indigent to be told that it is not used and that Czecho- 
Slovakian glass or Austrian china is the right thing, 
but if you have the silver or the means to buy the 
silver, there is nothing more appropriate for the side- 
board: Silverware for the table will never go out of 
use; why out of use on the sideboard? We can 
understand that the decorator wants to sell the things 
that he has; and if he recognized the value of silver, 
he’d lose the sale of his ceramics. But half the value 
of the decorator is in service and misrepresentation 
and misinformation is not service. 

Commercialism has been responsible for much 
that is deplored. Years ago the big advertising cam- 
paign of the brass bedstead people was responsible for 
the destruction of innumerable old four poster beds 
and sleigh-beds, fine old mahogany and walnut relegated 
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to the junk heap, by the persistent assurance that brass 
bedsteads were the correct thing. The same with the 
paint trade. Barrels of money were poured into the 
propaganda that wall paper was going out; that the 
painted wall was the only correct thing. 

The other day a salesman in one of the biggest 
dry goods firms in New York employed in the antique 
furniture department met an inquiry for colonial 
furniture with the statement that colonial furniture 
was no longer in fashion. 

“Everything now, madam,” said he, “is English. 
Nobody is furnishing any more in the colonial style. 
English is the rage.” This statement, like similar 
statements, is based solely on commercialism. It is 
difficult to stock an establishment with colonial furni- 
ture. It is hard to get. There are so many antique 
shops, hunting for it. When it comes to a department 
in a dry goods store, it is almost impossible to find 
enough Colonial pieces to make any sort of a show, 
but it seems rather absurd for anybody to tell one that 
it no longer constitutes good furnishing and in this 
instance as in many other such instances, the customer 
resented the statement and walked out. 

So as a business policy, we think it is wise to 
stick to the truth even if you lose a sale, for one sale 
lost is not half so serious as a reputation lost. 


$ tens Philadelphia Textile School operate an Ex- 
perience Tour which is a very practical system of 
education. There are twenty people in the party, but 
this doesn’t include the entire grad- 
An Interesting uating class as a number of the class 
Experience have to go immediately at the close 
Tour of the current school year, to the 
positions awaiting them. They don’t 
go to Europe, but they go to Fall River and visit the 
Stevens Manufacturing Co.’s plant, prowl through the 
vast and many departments of the American Printing 
Co.; they go to Providence and visit the American 
Textile Co.; to Lawrence and Lowell and Worcester, 
where they take in the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works and the M. J. Whittall Carpet Co. 

And by the time they are through, they have a 
very comprehensive understanding of factory methods 
and requirements. 

It is a wonder that some of the other schools 
haven’t thought of the same thing. Cruises in France 
and Italy are all right for temperament and 
atmosphere, but the majority of the students that are 
taking up the study of design for the factory, never 
see a factory. 

Mr. France’s school (we always associate the 
Philadelphia Textile School with Mr. France who has 
been so long at the head of it), is the oldest textile 
school in America and being connected with the 
Pennsylvania Museum, the student is given unusual 





facilities for an acquaintance with the best in fabrics, 
past and present, and while they also have access to 
local Philadelphia factories and plants, and machinery 
of their own, these factory-cruises round things out in 
a practical way. 


f ibe American Art Association have had an unusual 

season of auction sales totaling $6,238,000, nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars in excess of last year’s 
total, the previous high mark. 

It is interesting to note that 
although these sales covered all kinds 
of, furnishings and invariably of the 
highest type, collector types, the most popular seemed 
to be those of Spanish and Italian origin. There were 
fifteen of these sales over $2,000,000, or one-third of 
the grand total. 

The sale of Vital and Leopold Benguiat’s rugs 
was another event. The premier rug among the eighty 
examples sold was the animal piece of the early Six- 
teenth Century, a gift originally from the Emperor of 
Persia to the Emperor of Turkey, purchased by 
Mr. Benguiat at these same galleries twenty-three 
years ago-for $38,000, at that time an exorbitant 
price, but it fetched in 1926 $100,000 bought by 
Parish- Watson. 


Some Auction 
Sale Data 


} Piasasgecte: has become such an important factor in 
the home, not only for its utility but for its 
beauty, that the Association of Edison Illuminating 
Companies have undertaken to bring 
Co-operative about a co-operative survey of the 
Survey subject in conjunction with a commit- 
on Lighting tee of decorators. An outline has been 
prepared for the purpose of the 
research under way “to promote improvement in 
artificial lighting with enhanced decorative quality in 
view”; and the gentlemen interested in this survey, 
all technical men, want to work in sympathy with 
decorators who are more concerned in the installation 
of lighting, with the fixtures and means for lighting, 
which frequently are in direct violation of all good 
principles of decoration. 


MAN wrote to us recently that he was going to 
Europe.and wished to visit localities where furni- 

ture and tapestries and damasks and rugs were made. 
He wanted to make out a route, 

The Government's and we sent his communication 
Equipment for to the consular service depart- 


Commercial Service ment, and when he goes abroad 

this service which is given him 

by the Government will be of incalculable value. Yet 

how many in the trade know of this service? How 

many know anything about the Trade Commission, of 

the consular work which Mr. Hoover has developed. 
(Continued on page 138) 
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STORY OF THE SPOTTERFIELD CHAIRS 


N MAY 18th, the newspapers announced as great 
news that Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in association 
with other New York women has started an unusual 
business, the reproduction of American antique furni- 
ture. Indeed, the partnership has this to say for itself: 
“In starting our shop we have tried 
to get the best advice possible. Charles 
Cornelius of the Metropolitan Museum 
has been kind enough to interest himself 
in our undertaking from the start. Morris 
Schwartz, a master craftsman and 
authority on early American furniture in 
this country, has given us constant help 
and advice. It was he who did the repair 
work on the beautiful Metropolitan Mus- 
eum pieces, as well as having been instru- 
mental in finding many of them.” 
All of which is interesting, 
but the columns of this jour- 
nal are full of the advertising 
of firms doing reproduction 
work. 

Indeed, at a recent 
luncheon of the Antique and 
Decorative Arts League, 
Eugene Orsenigo observed 
that we are making furniture 
in this country today as well 
as it ever was made, and “] 
although many prominent 
antique dealers were present, 
nobody questioned the statement—it was true. 

A few years ago you could buy antiques for little 
or nothing. Few people wanted them and did not 
understand them, any more than they understood good 
music or good literature. 

Today, however, the demand is so great, the inter- 
est so widespread, that prices for anything good and 
genuinely antique have become almost prohibitive. 

As a result, decorators furnishing a home al- 
ready rich in the possession of a few fine pieces, 
fill in with reproductions, congenial and appropriate 
associates for their more aristocratic prototypes. 

“T appreciate antiques,” said a decorator the other 





saw Lord Spotterfield’s endorsement on the 
check.” 


day, “but I cannot depend upon them for a living. The 
supply is so indeterminable. Look at the big shops 
in New York and elsewhere. How could they ever 
keep going with the uncertain and meager supply of 
genuine pieces? They have to fill in with reproductions.” 

Speaking of reproductions, did you ever hear of 
the Spotterfield Sheratons—Lord Herbert St. Albans 
Spotterfield, Castle Hershford, Harrogate, West Rid- 
ing, near the Nidd, Yorkshire, England? 

His Lordship was in the habit of dropping in now 
and then at a certain London shop. He was much 
interested in antiques, particularly in Sheraton, but he 
knew that Sheraton had only a small workshop at 
Stockton-on-Tees where he lived until he was forty 
and where he wrote his great book, “The Cabinet- 
Maker,” and that he was 
poor and that his outfit was 
limited; and so having 
searched for years for exam- 
ples of Sheraton’s work, he 
was delighted on this particu- 
lar visit to the London dealer, 
to find eight chairs, bearing 
every appearance of the 
Sheraton handicraft. 

And in view of his Lord- 
ship’s patronage, the dealer 
was willing to sell the chairs 
for the low price of one hun- 
dred pounds apiece ; the chairs had come down through 
Adam Black, the publisher of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” Black had agreed to publish Sheraton’s 
book on some plan of guarantee of expenses, and these 
chairs had been given over as collateral for the 
expenses. 

At any rate, that was the story. 

“IT can’t vouch for it,” said the dealer, “but if 
your Lordship likes these pieces, I would suggest that 
you buy them, take the chairs, put them into your 
home, live with them, have your experts examine 
them, and in six months from now, if you conclude 
that they are not what you want, I will take them 
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back. What is more, I will pay you 10% more than 
you pay for them. Fair enough!” 

So Lord Spotterfield accepted the proposition and 
the Sheratons were duly installed in the Castle Hersh- 
ford, Harrogate, West Riding, near the Nidd, 
Yorkshire. 

But his Lordship, as a collector, was in constant 
contact with experts and their opinions of his purchase 
were rather disparaging. They even went so far as to 
say that the chairs were jolly well faked. So finally 
he returned them and sure enough the dealer sent 
him a check for 880 pounds, the 80 extra being the 
guaranteed advance on the original purchase price. 

But that’s not the end of the story. 

Today, over in Long Island, there is a very de- 
lightful establishment, the. home of a charming Amer- 
ican family who point with a great deal of pride to a 
set of eight Sheraton chairs. 

“T bought them,” said the owner, “of a dealer 
that I met when I was over in London last year, a man 
not only an authority on antiques, but a personal friend 
of Lord Spotterfield, and it was largely as a matter of 
friendship that he was able to secure the pieces. I 
know as a matter of fact that they came from Castle 
Hershford” (and here just a pause for effect) ; “you 
know, my boy, I have been collecting long enough to 
be skeptical, but in this instance I actually saw the 
dealer’s check made payable to Spotterfield and I saw 
Lord Spotterfield’s endorsement on the back of the 
check. Do I want any better evidence of authenticity? 
Do I? Now Iask you? Do I? I do not!” 


Which leads one to the conclusion that in the 
antique business, it is about as hard to go straight as 
a lump of dough in a pretzel factory. 

The reproductions made today, will be sold as 
antiques twenty years from now. 

Of course, there are cabinet-makers who can tell 
the old from the new, but mighty few dealers are ex- 
perts with the result that the sale of antiques has 
become a guessing game. 

Not long ago a discussion arose over some old 
Pennsylvania-Dutch furniture, the sort of thing made 
by the settlers on both sides of the Delaware River, 
primitive and apparently antique, and purchased at a 
prominent auction sale. But an amateur could have 
seen it was not a genuine antique because on the base 
of the seat were unmistakable marks of the circular 


‘saw; and the circular saw was not made until about 


1814; and it was not until 1830 that it was gen- 
erally used. The practical cabinet-maker can tell the 
old from the new because the marks of the tools speak 
to him. 

But when the duplication is made with that 
infinite care which reproduces every mark of the 
ancient craftsmanship, identification becomes difficult. 

With these people who are going into the business 
to make a reproduction in exact replica of the original, 
no fraud is intended, but I shudder to think what 
is going to happen when these pieces get into the hands 
of unscrupulous third parties. 


Cy Bre 




















“Sales Highway” in the drapery department of the Burnham-Munger-Root Dry Goods Co., Kansas City. 
C. M. Walbridge, Manager. 





























An upholstery stock should not, in relation to turn- 
over be judged by the same standards as those 





applied to other departments. 


THE WORSHIP OF TURNOVER 


To the store comptroller who sees business only in figures, Turnover is a god whose excessive worship reacts 
to the detriment of the upholstery buyer. 


E ARE inclined to fear that the management of 
the average department store still fails to com- 
prehend the fact that an upholstery department stock 
is as different from a stock of dress goods, millinery, 
corsets or lingerie as day is from night. 

On the ledger of the store, each individual depart- 
ment—its stocks, its earning power, its expense, its 
overhead are so many figures that indicate financial 
importance. These figures are the be-all and end-all 
of the comptroller’s interest. They indicate to him 
when the goods were bought, the proportion of mark 
up, the ratio of turnover, and the earning power—the 
only things in which the comptroller is interested. 

With respect to dry goods garments, shoes or 
other commodities of the department store, in which 
the element of timeliness and vogue is the dominating 
feature—the comptroller’s figures may well be all suffi- 
cient, but in an upholstery department, while the ele- 
ment of style is undoubtedly important, timeliness 
except as it affects novelties, is only a relative con- 
sideration. 

The mere fact that a piece of upholstery mer- 
chandise has been in stock one year, two or three years 
is not a proof of unsaleability. Neither is it a proof 
of error in price or quality. It is simply an evidence 
of the fact that the occasion for its use has not yet 
arrived. This is the chief thing evidenced by its non- 
sale, but this is not all. It may have been wrongly 
presented to a likely purchaser. It may have been 
slighted by an unappreciated corps of clerks. Its worth 
may have been negatived by its surroundings and by 
the other goods with which it is associated. Yet these 
things never show in the figures the comptroller scans 
and the order to unload is issued. 

What is the consequence? 

Regretfully, the buyer knifes the price. Maybe 
his stock of exclusive things shows a slightly accelerated 
sale. Maybe not. The knife goes in again. The price 
goes down and eventually the stock is cleared, sold at 





a fraction of its value to people who do not understand 
either its worth or its purpose and forever removed 
from the possibility of being placed in its rightful 
station among customers, who would appreciate it and 
whose admiration and satisfaction would increase store 
trade and store profit. 

We have, for years, hammered at the folly of 
treating artistic merchandise, such as upholstery and 
drapery fabrics, lace curtains, fine furniture, pictures 
and ornamental bric-a-brac on a quick-sale, price basis, 
and we have seen through the years some of the finest 
departments gradually denuded of everything except 
merchandise that emphasized the price appeal until in 
whole cities there exists a dead level of mediocrity, 
where the department of one store differs from its 
neighbor only in the matter of location and all depart- 
ments are price competitors. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the department 
buyer, who has been forced to sacrifice his exclusive 
merchandise on an altar devoted to the worship of 
turnover, will be chary about risking his appropriation 
on similarly slow-selling materials even when his fail- 
ure to provide exclusive things means the loss of his 
high-class trade. 

As a consequence, people of wealth and taste are 
being gradually forced away from the department store 
and into the shops of exclusive decorators. We do 
not mean to imply that taste and artistic merit are 
necessarily lacking in low-priced merchandise. This is 
not the case, but it is a fact that people, accustomed 
to the finer things, prefer to shop where they do not 
rub shoulders with a bargain-seeking crowd, and so 
long as the department store requires a ratio of turn- 
over that can be most readily met by bargain sales, 
bargain-priced merchandise is a necessity. 

The popular assumption that under-priced mer- 
chandise is the only quick-turning type of stock, is 
disproven by the experience of a decorator, who was 
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for many years the head of a successful merchandise 
department in a city store. 

Himself, perhaps, the biggest buyer of upholstery 
and drapery merchandise in his own city and occupy- 
ing a favorite position in one of the oldest and success- 
ful department stores of his neighborhood, this man 
sensed the change that was taking place in the depart- 
ment store field. The insistent demand for the business 
of crowds was slowly but surely stifling his possi- 
bilities of advancement in the realm of finer merchan- 
dise. Furthermore, he saw his personal acquaintance 
with an influential clientele, the open sesame to his 
most profitable branch of business—interior decoration 
—diminishing to a point where it would eventually be 
valueless. 

As a consequence, he was faced with a choice 
between two futures: 

First, to remain as the head of a department that, 
against his will, was being forced to travel in a direc- 
tion that was both unprofitable and distasteful to him; 

Second, to break with an established position and 
start in business for himself where he could retain the 
commercial value of his large acquaintanceship. 

Favorable conditions led to his choice of the sec- 
ond alternative. He opened a studio of interior deco- 
ration. With the buying habits acquired through 
association with the department store, he proceeded to 
carry rather more of a stock of furniture, bric-a-brac, 
fabrics, and accessories than are usually carried by an 
interior decorator—a large stock, both in value and in 
the number of units on display—materials of exclusive 
type, furniture pieces of expensive character, both 
antique and modern, and objects of art that are gen- 
erally bought for “atmosphere” with the distinct reali- 
zation that they will be slow of sale. Yet this exclusive 
high-priced stock, because of its appeal to the type of 
clients the studio serves, made a record turnover of 
seven times its value last year—a record undeniably 
greater than the average turnover of the majority of 
dry goods department stocks. 

Admitting for the sake of argument that this 
man’s success and his record of turnover is the result 





of his personalty, then in heaven’s name wity is it so 
difficult for the management of a dry goods store to 
see that that same personality, unfettered and unre- 
strained, could reach a larger clientele from the more 
prominent vantage ground of a mammoth store. 


The answer is simple enough—mental handcuffs 
in the main office. 


AN EXPLANATION OF A PECULIAR 
LEGAL PRINCIPLE 
— is one principle of contract law which is 
apparently very difficult for a business man to 
understand. It is the principle which says that in 
many cases a contract to buy goods is complete the 





minute the last party to it drops his letter of acceptance 
in the mail, that the acceptance doesn’t have to wait 
until the letter is received by the other party, and that 
even though the letter is lost en route and never re- 
ceived, the contract is binding on the party who should 
have gotten it but didn’t. 

It is very difficult to make a business man see that. 
He argues with exceeding strenuousness that there is 
nothing to it until he gets the other party’s acceptance. 
But he is wrong, as a long list of cases in all jurisdic- 
tions attests. 

The basis of the principle is thoroughly logical. 
Suppose I have a block of merchandise to sell. I decide 
to offer it to a prospective buyer in another State. 
There isn’t any hurry about it and I therefore don't 
wire, I write. In other words, I adopt the United 
States mails as my intermediary, my messenger. 

The messenger delivers my offer to the person to 
whom it is addressed, and then, so to speak, sits down 
in that person’s office and waits for the reply. In due 
time the reply is drafted and delivered to the mes- 
senger, who takes it for delivery. The law figures that 
delivery to my messenger, or my agent, was delivery 
to me, and after that it matters not what happens to 
the message—the contract is complete, and even if my 
messenger never delivers it to me at all it is a com- 
pleted contract. 

This principle of law arises, of course, in cases 
where the aspect of a buying and selling contract 
quickly changes shortly after it is made and somebody 
tries to get out of it. I had such a case only a day or 
two ago. If a seller who had offered a large block of 
goods at a price, and who had never received the 
buyer’s acceptance, though the latter claiméd he had 
mailed it, could successfully claim the contract was 
never completed, he could save about $2,000, for the 
market for his goods had suddenly advanced that 
much. It was decided, however, that as the offer had 
been made by mail the contract was complete when the 
acceptance was deposited in the hands of the same 
messenger. 

You see, the principle applies only in cases where 
the party who initiated the deal used the mails in the 
first place. In other words, it depends absolutely upon 
the requirement that the second party must have used 
the same messenger that the first party selected. For 
instance, I have some merchandise for sale and send a 
man to the prospective buyer to negotiate the sale. I 
don’t use the mail as my messenger in this case. If my 
man tells his story, makes his offer and then goes away 
and the buyer subsequently sends his acceptance by 
mail, I am not bound by it until and-unless I receive it. 
That is because he didn’t select my messenger to deliver 
his acceptance. But if, to carry the illustration further, 
the man whom I sent waited for the reply and got it, 


(Continued on page 139) 
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“What is wrong with busi- 
ness?” has become a favorite 
topic for discussion. 


WHY BUSINESS 


HEREVER men congregate, it is almost certain 

that some member of the group will offer the 
question, “What’s wrong with business”? and there 
will probably ensue a discussion of the various reasons 
why business today is less in volume than has been 
normally anticipated. Seldom will an individual come 
forward with a declaration that so far as he is con- 
cerned, there is nothing wrong with business, for few 
indeed are. the lines of commercial enterprises in 
which business volume equals expectation. 

He would be an oracle indeed, who could at the 
same time explain the causes of present business condi- 
tions and give therewith a method of overcoming them. 

We have used the word causes 
advisedly because we believe that in 


LAGS 


If this is true, a period of buying rest must be allowed 
or domestic bankruptcy will occur. By this it is not 
meant that the public is without buying capital but 
rather that the public has spent that portion of its 
capital allotted to purchases over a given time, and 
even with the money at hand, is inclined to let pur- 
chasing step aside for the time being while savings 
accounts are permitted to recuperate. That there is no 
lack of actual cash is indicated by the large increase 

in security investments and in deposited savings. 
This brings us to a third general reason for 
sluggish business conditions, which is referred to as 
over-production. Instead of waiting upon buying 
activity to create a demand, the normal 











various communities different condi- 
tions that are more or less local have 
contributed to a period of business 
hesitancy. Some of these causes are, 
perhaps, general as well as local. For 
instance, in most sections of the coun- 
try, there has been a decidedly back- 
ward Spring. In New York, as this is 
written, just prior to the end of May, 
we are having typical April weather. 


The causes of the present 
business slump are not, we 
believe, strong enough to 
keep conditions as they are 
for any considerable period 
and before the year is out 
we may find the public 
spending its excess cash in 
a way to bring the yearly 
receipts of the average 
merchant up to normal. 


condition of things has been reversed 
and abnormal productivity has set out 
to stimulate a buying demand. As a 
consequence, a reluctant market has 
witnessed some startling price reduc- 
tions, which instead of encouraging 
buying has created a doubt concerning 
the stability and reliability of prices 
which, though current today, may 
tomorrow be considerably reduced. 
Therefore, aside from local disas- 





There has been no Spring. Similar 
conditions are reported from localities 
farther East, North and South, and unquestionably 
this lack of’ normal Spring atmosphere has retarded 
retail business. 

Another general condition from which many 
communities are suffering might be described as an 
aftermath, following a period of over-stimulation. 
Business in general has been crowded, forced, over- 
stimulated, and the buying public has been over-urged 
to the point of saturation so that there is no argument 
left by which the go-getter merchant can prolong the 
period of sales acquiescence. 

It is stated in some industries, and it is perhaps 
true of many, that a sales resistance has developed 
because the public has over-bought its income capacity. 


ter of flood and storm, aside from the 

backwardness of Spring, there is a 
mental condition which, whether or not a reflex of 
local conditions is most surely affected by considera-~ 
tions of economy. 

The fundamental thing for us all to remember is 
the fact that even though we fail to beat the week’s, 
the month’s, or the total business of last year, it is not 
necessarily a disaster. An increase of 10 per cent. 
each year for a period of five years means a total 
increase of more than 50 per cent., and a 50 per cent. 
increase of business in five years is fast travelling 
even if the 6th year fails to meet the pace. Moreover, 
a period of business slackness does not imply a perma- 
nent loss because money conserved by the buying 
public during such periods eventually finds its way 
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into the buying field and brings about a business 
recovery. 

Other things than the three we have mentioned— 
weather conditions, income recuperation and over- 
production—are undoubtedly having a share in the 
influence that is now being felt by both retail and 
wholesale enterprises, but as we observe the tendencies 
in these fields, there has not been nor does there seem 
to be in prospect anything in the nature of general 
national misfortune. 

Therefore, as we will look back at the close of 
next December and survey the actual accomplishment 
of this year, we may find that the same economies that 
have operated to retard business in the earlier months, 
have created a surplus of personal funds, which, let 
loose by a consciousness of affluence a few months 
later has resulted in placing the year as a whole well 
up in the records of commercial and financial success. 


AN AMAZING EDITORIAL 

 wserarn publication such as Liberty with so 

large a circulation aiming to exert powerful 
influence should, it would seem to us, see that its 
editorials are informed with some slight knowledge 
and some good sense. 

In the issue of May 21st, Liberty published an 
editorial disparaging the craze for antiques which is 
sweeping America, and from it we quote two “gems.” 


Interior Decorator 





“This craze for antiques is another indication of 
the softening of our ‘upper’ (i. e. wealthier) classes, 
and an indication of our lack of appreciation or con- 
ception of what is art. 

“Antiques, as a rule, are neither beautiful nor 
artistic. High Point, N. C., and Grand Rapids, Mich., 
turn out more artistic and beautiful furniture every 
day than Duncan Phyte or Sheraton or any of those 
pioneer designers ever dreamed of.” 

We suggest to the editor of Liberty to inquire 
among a few of the cultured who may or may not be 
of the “upper (i. e. wealthier) classes,” and ask if it 
is their opinion’ that an admiration for antiques repre- 
senting the best of the master craftsmens’ work is an 
” Also we suggest that he 
inquire among the manufacturers of furniture at High 
Point, N. C., and Grand Rapids, Mich., and elsewhere 
and ask them if it is not a fact that most of their 
finest productions are either direct copies of antiques 
designed by Duncan Phyfe, Sheraton and other 


indication of “softening. 


“pioneer” designers, or if not exact copies, pieces 
which were inspired by the principles of furniture 
design laid down by these craftsmen. 

Of course no one who is ever so slightly informed 
concerning good taste in home decoration would dream 
of considering seriously such tosh as we quote above. 
It will bring smiles of amusement and excite mild 
wonder at the ignorance displayed. 


























In the drapery department of the Karotkin Furniture Co., San Antenio, Texas. 
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The man who is in the decorative business simply because 
it is a job is a misfit. 


THE LOVE OF THE WORK 


E KNOW a lot of men in the business of interior 

decozation who ought to be selling hardware or 
delicatessen stuff. They have no interest in the busi- 
ness. It is only a job to them. 

I heard Charles Schwab once say that he suc- 
ceeded because he loved his work, and that is the 
secret of anyone’s success in any line of work. Of 
course, it won’t get you very far without close applica- 
tion, study and personality and personality does not 
mean the glad hand or the glib tongue but rather the 
power to instill confidence. 

Many of Mr. Schwab’s old shop mates loved their 
work just as much as he did, but most of them are still 
mere mechanics and according to 
their standards of living, are 
successful, but not developed. 

Naturally one does the 
things best that one enjoys the 
most. 

Eddie Cantor would not be 
happy in a bank and I doubt 
very much if Mr. Morgan would 
do well in vaudeville. You can’t 
change a man’s natural bent. 
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you may not have had the right environment.” 

“Perhaps you have not tied up with the right kind 
of people. Perhaps you are not doing the particular 
thing that you do best. A man may love the stage 
but he does not expect to excel in all the characters 
on the program. Perhaps you have been trying to 
play the wrong part. There is many a successful firm 
of decorators made up of partners who would fail, 
individually, but who succeed because of their com- 
bined talents.” 

We know a decorator in the West who had an 
inside job for years and was dismissed for incompe- 
tency. He started for himself, went on the outside 
and the first order gave him a 
profit of $35,000. It was the 
same old business but he got into 
a different branch of it, the sell- 
ing branch. 

We know another decorator 
in the East who can hardly read 
or write. He knew the business 
from the ground up but he could 
not sell; he could not clinch a 
contract ; he could not approacli 


Might as well kick at the fate | Our field has a host of men who are _ a customer. But before closing 
that makes you thin or fat, or init not forthe money butforthelove up his place as a failure, he got 


short or tall. 


of color and design and the pleasure _ somebody to do the selling end 


Love of the business, what- it gives them to handle fine fabrics. and he went back in the shop. 


ever it is, probably brings out the 

best there is in a man, but that does not necessarily 
mean proficiency. If it did the thousands of men who 
love golf would be Walter Hagens or the millions that 
play the piano would be Paderewskis. 

A love of the occupation is simply the foundation 
upon which to build. What the structure will be 
nobody can determine. 

A man said to me recently, “How about me? I 
enjoy the decorative business, I am vitally interested. 


I have made of things.” 

And,we said.to,him, “If it is 
Stick to. ity Ce ‘ou Could not do better in a 
business you don’t oy. If you have not developed 


Its the business I want to stay in, a look at the mess 


‘business seo" ‘enjav 


Fortunately he made the right 
kind of an organization, and today he is one of the big 
successes in the trade. ,, 

There was a man o-upper Broadway, New York. 
He had a ground floor place. He was a good work- 
man, but had little b ss eae aan One of the 
shirt-sleeve kind. ee believe in advertising. 
Didn’t believe in bluff. «Didn't e any money for 
advertising Perhaps that was the reason he didn’t 


ae Hos good he was. 
d a Gofitempt for the small things, like washing 


‘  hi§48how windows. Had his windows all choked up 
with stuff. 


“He was a workroom man and one of the best, 
doing a gross business of $10,000 a year with per- 
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haps $3,000 profit, He was quite satisfied. 

One day a friend said to him, “Al, why don’t you 
clean up this place and make a decent show? Why 
don’t you dress up your windows and attract attention ?” 

“For what? Would that sort of thing improve 
the character of my work?” 

“No, but it would make a better impression. It 
would lead people who don’t know you to have confi- 
dence in you.” 

“There is nobody in this town does better work 
than I do and I am always busy.” 

“Al, you are like the darky who, when he was 
asked if he did not want to make a dollar, said, ‘No 
sir, I’ve got a dollar’. Don’t you want to be more 
busy? Have more work than you personally can 
attend to? Make more money?” 

“Well,” says Al, “there’s the increased expenses 
to think about.” 

“There needn’t be any increased expenses,”’ sai 
his friend, “except as your business justifies it.” 

“Sending out canvassers costs money.” 

“Let your window do your canvassing. Today 
your window does a lot of harm, it is slovenly. Don’t 
you know that you make a better impression yourself 
if you are clean shaved and well dressed? It is the 
same with a business. The public passing by are 
impressed only by what they see, and you’re fighting a 
positive prejudice.” 

Well, as a result, the uptown upholsterer cleaned 
up his windows; had a young fellow from one of the 





schools dress it for him, and it is a matter of fact, 
not fiction, that this man is now doing a business of 
$60,000 a year. 

He has been obliged to give over his entire 
Amsterdam Avenue premises to showrooms and has 
a loft elsewhere for his work and he is more of a 
success than ever. 

After all is said and done, success is relative. 
Many a man is satisfied and happy in a narrow sphere 
of occupation, and the enjoyment of the occupation 
compensates for the limited returns. If this were 
not so, a college professor honored in his calling, 
would be a most wretched individual. 

Nevertheless there are men of temperaments 
prone to be too easily satisfied and there is no reason 
why a man happy in his work should not be happier 
with a more intelligent and more profitable develop- 
ment of his work. 

The love of the occupation is the stimulus behind 
all development, and in the inverse ratio indifference 
makes the failure. 

So the man who is in this business simply because 
it is a job, better quit. Get out of it, as there is no 
future for him. 





(ye of the interesting phases of the presentation of 
the work of the New York public schools in the 
Madison Square Garden during the last week of May 
was that section which showed the work of the Textile 
High School as a part of this exhibition. 


Drapery and rug display of the Wm. H. Block Co., at the recent Indianapolis Home Complete Exposition. 























REFINED HANDLING OF SMALL DINING ROOM DECORATION 


The Upholsterer and 





Interior Decorator 
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Floral decoration designed in the style of Monnoyer, 
French, 1785. 


PRINTED FABRICS AT THE METRO- 


POLITAN 
M"* than ordinary attaches to the 
exhibition of printed fabrics being held at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art throughout the Summer 
months. 


interest 


First, because it is doubtful if anywhere in this 
country such a comprehensive collection of the various 
types and kinds of printed materials has ever before 
been gathered together. 

Second, because while much of the material now 
on display has been presented to the museum and will, 
therefore, be permanently housed and catalogued for 
reference, it may be difficult on future occasions to 
obtain a similar quantity of other noted pieces to be 
shown in conjunction with the museum’s own acquisi- 
tion. 

The William Sloane Coffin collection, which num- 
bers 145 pieces, is representative of some of the finest 
work produced at Jouy by Oberkampf during the 
18th century. In itself it comprises a splendid repre- 
sentation of the designs of J. B. Huet and others, 
typical of the period when cotton prints so seriously 
threatened the prosperity of France’s silk industry 
that very strict measures were taken by the govern- 





The Crown of Roses, designed by J. B. Huet. 





ment to prohibit the manufacture, importation or use 
of cotton prints. 

In addition to fabrics of this character acquired 
by the museum through gift or purchase, a number of 
friendly collectors have loaned examples of cartoons, 
fabrics and material, explanatory of the processes of 
manufacture and these add greatly to the extent of 
the exhibition and to its value for study purposes. 

Among those whose materials are thus shown 
with the Coffin gift are examples from collectors— 
George P. Baker, Sir William Lawrence, Charles Per- 
cival and Maclver Percival of London, The Rhode 
Island Historical Society, Harry Wearne, R. T. H. 
Halsey and Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt Cohen. 

Whatever may be one’s interest in this collection 
from the standpoint of historical research, even the 
amateur as well as the connoisseur must appreciate the 
extraordinary examples of fine textile engravings that 
are comprised in the Oberkampf pieces. Whether 
of the “cameo” type in a single color or in more, 
there is an attention to detail, a surety of drawing and 
expression that even the succeeding centuries have 
failed to obliterate or to duplicate. 

The exhibition which will probably be maintained 
intact until Fall is well worth a most careful study, 
particularly as it is doubtful that it will be possible 
ever to repeat this exhibition in its entirety. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE BOOK OF INTERIORS 
L, semiaes may be one’s personal preference in the 

matter of interior decoration, he cannot escape 
the fact that from year to year, as the work of fore- 
most decorators is given publication, there is being 
worked out, consciously or 
unconsciously, a style of 
decoration, a way of as- 
sembling furniture and a 
general theory of furnish- 
ment that though inheriting 
some of the characteristics 
of all former centuries is 
distinctly typical of the 
conglomerate many-sided 
life of our own day. 

Such a thought as this 
is given particular emphasis 
in an examination of the 
“Second Book of Interiors” 
from the press of House 
and Garden. These illus- 
trations gathered together 
from all sorts of sources 
and expressing no single 
aim in design or purpose— 
a cross section of the taste 
of those who plan, build 
and furnish the modern home—are here assembled in a 
single book that all who will may read, mark, learn 
and consider. 

Pictorially as well as typographically, this book 
strikes a high note of inspiration and as a record of 





Jouy print entitled “Tuileries Garden” on exhibit at the 
_Metropolitan Museum. 


accomplished furnishings is an authentic record of our 
progress, in adapting to our use those newer inven- 
tions and household conveniences while we, at the 
same time, borrow from the best accomplishments of 
the past those elements of beauty in furniture, pictures 
and rugs that have been 
preserved for us through 
former generations of fur- 
nishing experiment. 
Attractively bound in 
durable buckram and con- 
taining over 200 pages of 
pictures and text, this 
volume will be a welcome 
edition to the working 
library of the modern deco- 
rator or ‘contract salesman. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT 
| By IS ANNOUNCED that the 

annual handicap tourna- 
ment of the Upholstery 
Trade Golf Association of 
which Harry B. Hall is 
president will be held this 
year at the Cedar Brook 
Country Club, on Monday, 
July 18th and Tuesday, 
July 19th. The main trophy at stake will be the 
Bomann Cup but prizes will be awarded to winners 
in the different classes. A large attendance is 
expected both for the tournament itself and for the 
annual dinner to be given in the evening of the 18th. 














Cretonne section in R. L. Brodt’s department at the Bon Marche, Inc., Asheville, N. C. 
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WHERE THE UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT BELONGS 


LSEWHERE in this number we have discussed 

at some length the tendency of the department 
store to treat the drapery department on a “dry goods” 
basis. The discussion of the subject, as there con- 
sidered, has to do primarily with the financial and 
managerial control of merchandising methods. It 
makes no mention of location and yet in a store 
primarily devoted to the sale of dry goods, wearing 
apparel and notions, the matter of location for a 
department so dissimilar from these others as the 
drapery department is bound to be, is perhaps more 
important than volume of stock, price range and sales 
personnel. 

In the large Metropolitan stores there seems to 
have been established a definite theory that the 
upholstery, furniture and floor covering departments 
may be safely placed well up in the list of store floors. 
Anywhere from the third to the tenth floor seems to 
be productive of satisfactory business, and in only 
one instance is there a variation from this elevated 
location. 

We have recently seen one or two ground floor 
departments and have had an opportunity of noting 
the character of the business enjoyed by these depart- 
ments as contrasted with the character of the business 
enjoyed by the departments on higher floors. 

The possible drawback to a ground floor depart- 
ment seems to be a lack of the possibilities of display. 
In the average department-store ground floor, set 


features of display which destroy the vista, are seldom 
permitted. The ground floor usually houses a number 
of small but important merchandise sections which 
are difficult to find but would be still more difficult to 
discover if the signs which indicate their location were 
hidden by intervening material displays. 

Under such conditions the drapery department is 
practically restricted to a counter business and the 
bulk of the materials must be housed in shelving like 
that which accommodates toilet accessories, notions 
and small wearables. Furthermore, it is seldom 
possible in a ground-floor space to devote any portion 
of the wall background to the drapery department, 
although in one instance we recall the fact that from 
the front of the store to the back where the drapery 
department was situated, there were incidental dis- 
plays of drapery material adorning the wall spaces 
above the shelves. 

Perhaps, the principal objection to a ground floor 
space is the, unavoidable hustle and bustle to which 
this floor is subject. The ground floor is the main 
street of department store merchandising. Through 
its doors must pass every customer who enters or 
leaves the store. This commotion is antagonistic to 
the calm deliberation that should be accorded artistic 
and decorative merchandise. | 

The selection of home furnishings is usually a 
leisurely thought process that is seriously interfered 

(Continued on page 139) 











Card room in the hasement of Model Home at Short Hills, N. J. decorated by L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 
























A SMALL DINING ROOM ELABORATELY DECORATED 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
























DRAWING ROOM DECORATION BY JOHN H. HUTAFF, INC. 


In the home of Adolf J. Pavenstedt, New York. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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COMMON SENSE IN FURNISHING 


V.—TuHeE ENcLosep Porcu. 


F ONE were to walk through an average modern 
suburban district and compare the houses of 20 or 
30 years ago with those that are being built today, he 


is a useful and much used spot and because of its fre- 
quent employment as well as because of its semi-open 
character, it calls for furnishings that are both sturdy 


would probably find a pre- 
ponderance of opeu porches 
and verandas in the older 
houses whereas the larger 
majority of the new ones 
would likely be of the en- 
closed or room variety. 

The enclosed porch, 
veranda, sun parlor or sola- 
rium, has taken rather a 
prominent place in house- 
hold economy in the last 
few years. Whether this 
has come about as a result 
of the sleeping porch idea 
or whether it is the natural 
sequel to an _ increasing 
appreciation of outdoor life 
or simply a clever scheme 
by which to obtain the use 
of a larger floor space, it 
would be difficult to say, 
but one thing at least is 
certain and that is_ that 
these rooms, which form a 
compromise between what 
the French term en plein air 
and the interior rooms of a 
home, have obtained a very 
large place in today’s home 
life. 

Call it by whatever 
name we will, the enclosed 
porch, solarium or veranda 























and unaffected by the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of atmo- 
spheric changes. 

It is well if the floor 
can be of a character that 
will not be injured by 
water—some form of tile, 
rubber, terraza or brick, or 
the ever-popular types of 
linoleum, create an imper- 
vious floor upon which 
scatter rugs of various 
types may be employed if 
desired. 

Furniture of comfort- 
able and portable character 
is found in abundance in 
the various designs of 
wicker type as well as in 
the waterproof finishes that 
lend protection as well as 
beauty to painted furniture 
of sturdy character for both 
indoor and outdoor use. 

The room of which we 
are speaking is a distinct 
entity in itself. It there- 
fore must be given that 
furnishing consideration to 
which it is entitled. Like 
any other definite and dis- 
tinct room, it needs furni- 
ture of character suitable 
to its purpose. Essentially 
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it is a lounge or rest room and calls for comfortable 
furniture, not the discards from the drawing room or 
living room but bright, cheerful, modern types as 
refreshing to contemplate as the sunlight by which 
such rooms are generally flooded. 

There is little in the way of wall decoration that 
such a room permits but there is an abundant oppor- 
tunity for the employment of window treatments that 
supply both color and character—window shades of 
decorated -chintz or traverse curtains of printed 
character with such over-draperies as may seem neces- 
sary to relieve the severity of window frame lines. 

Even a sun room, however, may receive an over 
abundance of that which constitutes its chief charm— 
sunshine—and it is therefore necessary that means be 
provided for the prevention of excessive heat as well 
as for adequate ventilation. An exposure toward the 
South or East receives the full-direct force of the 
sun’s rays and unless adequate means are provided for 
shielding both the room and_ its occupants from the 
full strength of an insistent sun, the room will fail of 
that larger usefulness which ought to be its natural 
function. Sun curtains, awnings, slat blinds or case- 
ment shades are practically imperative in whatever 
degree is necessary to exclude a too great amount of 
sunshine. 


Black and gold lacquered secretary, English, 1700-1710, in the 
Kane Bequest to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
































Venetian painted arm chair, 18th Century. Part of the Kane 
Bequest to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In the Winter time, the sun room may have no 
need for sun defense but on the contrary may require 
auxiliary heat. For this reason, therefore, its furnish- 
ings must include some form of heat provision that 
will serve both a useful and ornamental purpose. 





INTERESTING FURNITURE IN KANE BE- 
QUEST TO METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
So bequest of the late Mrs. John Ennis Kane to 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art comprising some 
of the furniture and furnishings of her New York 
home which was one of the architectural masterpieces 
of McKim, Mead & White, contains several interesting 
items. Two of these are illustrated on this page. 

One is a Venetian painted armchair of the 
Eighteenth Century, characteristic of the best Italian 
work of that period. It is less delicate in execution 
than the French taste required, but shows a charming 
fantasy and freshness of inspiration. 

The removal of the old painting and gilting with 
which this piece was covered revealed the old poly- 
chromy beneath. 

The other is a black and gold lacquered secretary, 
English of about 1700. This piece is in excellent con- 
dition and a splendid example of the taste in furni- 
ture ornamentation of the period. Especially graceful 
is the ornamentation of the drawers and doors. 






























































HE New England Curtain Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation held their Second Convention at the Hotel 
Statler June 6th, with a banquet on June 8th, at which 
Elwin F. Pierce of the Jordan, Marsh Co. spoke in 
greeting of the visiting buyers. 

The entire affair was decidedly successful. 

Harry Cline was chairman of the Style Show, 
Arnold Cox, chairman of the Banquet Committee, and 
John W. Conquest, chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee. 

Seventeen manufacturers exhibited curtains aug- 
mented by the exhibition of five or six allied lines. 
It was a decidedly impressive exhibition occupying 
three-quarters of the entire fourth floor of the Statler 
Hotel, the north wing. 

The following firms were represented : 

The Colonial Curtain Co., John W. Con- 
quest, Arnold B. Cox, The Fabric Weaving 
Co., Kay & Co., The Martin Mfg. Co., Morse, 
Driscoll & Hunt, Fairclough & Gold, The 
Modern Curtain Co., New England Curtain 
Co., Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., The Royal -:.j 
Curtain Co., The Sherwood Curtain Co., The 
Smart Curtain Co., Stone- 
Cline Curtain Co., The 
Wellington Pierce Co., John 
L. White, Amory Browne 
& Co., The American 
Shade Machine Co., F. A. 
Foster & Co., Inc., The H. 
L. Judd Co. and The 
Shredwood Curtain Co. 

The get-together of 
this group of competing 
firms, all of a neighbor- 
hood is in line with the 
spirit of modern merchandising. We are prone to 
value the good will of a buyer, but also of great 
value is the good will of the competitor, and it is 
this good will and an equally valuable co-operative 
spirit that is obtained in the semi-social, semi-business 
relationship made possible by a membership in this 





organization. | 

At the time this is written, the latest report of 
registration is that of 100 buyers in one day with over 
300 registered for the banquet—this including not only 
the foremost buyers but also the merchandise repre- 
sentatives of buying and research organizations, who 
act as New York representatives of out-of-town 
stores. 

It is easy enough after a success of this kind has 
been achieved to commend the workers whose efforts 


BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 

















have put it over, but it took a great deal more faith a 
few short months ago to see the possibilities of such a 
movement, and in the face of opposition of skepticism 
and of lethargy to bring to pass by indefatigable effort 
and by propaganda and by argument such a success 
as the New England Curtain Manufacturing industries 
have achieved. 

To so stage an open display, representing bui a 
single branch of an upholstery buyer’s interest in a 
way that will bring hundreds of busy executives from 
their own departments—many of them from great 
distances—is an achievement of which those who have 
managed the Second Annual Convention of the New 
England Curtain Manufacturers Association may well 
be proud. 

Successes of this kind build up good will for 
future enterprises. The character 
of the displays with the advantage 
of grouped location, enabling a 
buyer in a comparatively brief space 
of time to view the leading lines 
and the innumerable new styles, 
make for the perpetuation of this 
function, which it is planned to 
hold as a semi-annual. feature of 
the New England market. 

The committee in charge 
of this function, as we have 
said, has done exceedingly 
well. The proof of its lasting 
value, however, will lie not in 
the attendance nor 
in the good fellow- 
ship of the banquet 
but in the actual 
benefits to be de- 
rived by visiting buyers of concentrated display. 

To this end, the committee should not only seek 
for the display a 100 per cent. participation by those 
who can conveniently show their goods in this form 
of annual presentation, but it is also wise as the com- 
mittee has done in this instance to encourage participa- 
tion on the part of other firms whose goods comple- 
ment those of the lace curtain manufacturers. 

Functions of this kind when held at an indepen- 
dent season have got to be made mighty attractive to 
the buyer and the more complete the display can be 
made and the greater the participation by important 
firms, the more imperative it is that the buyer should 
avail themselves of the opportunity it offers. 

In another six months, Boston will hold another 
Cretonne week which will undoubtedly duplicate the 
success of that just ended. 











A view of the living room. 


EDSEL B. FORD’S LOG CABIN 


Y Spenashe foity-five miles from Detroit, Edsel B. 

Ford, son of Henry Ford, has had built a log 
cabin of generous proportions suitable for vacationing 
and even for permanent living. 

The architect of this building is Robert O. Derrick 
of Detroit and credit for the interior decoration 
belongs to Mrs. Sidney Corbett, Jr., also of Detroit. 

The building is a one story affair built in the 
shape of an L, and contains a living room of generous 
size, a most attractive dining room lighted by windows 
which extend practically the whole side of the room 
and which contains a set-in china cupboard of charm 
ing design, an owners bedroom as well as bedrooms 
for guests and a most sympathetic children’s room in 
which there is a quaint four-poster, canopied bed as 
well as an antique child’s-bed of interesting design. 

On this and the following page we illustrate two 
of these interiors. The first is of the living room and 
gives an idea of its size. It contains many rare pieces 
of early American furniture. Especially interesting are 
the candle holders standing by the chintz covered 
armchair and the slat-back cane seated rocker in the 


foreground. The ceiling is pleasingly raftered in a 
dark wood. 

Although like his father, Mr. Ford is interested 
in collecting Colonial furniture (all of the furniture 
in the cabin is authentic) he and Mrs. Corbett have 
had the good taste not to over-crowd any of the rooms 
with their treasures. 

The owner’s bedroom is of particular interest 
because of the old fashioned wall paper covering the 
walls and the unique pattern in the rugs which are, 
we imagine, of the hooked variety. In the background 
may be seen a canopied bedstead trimmed and draped 
in a fashion of Colonial times, and beside a chaise 
lounge, on the other side of the picture, stand two 
small tables of varying but typical Colonial design. 

On the floor of the dining room which we are, 
unfortunately, unable to illustrate there is a rag rug 
or carpet of large proportions which harmonizes 
perfectly with the plain finish of the room and the 
simple furniture which consists of fireplace chair, a 


long pine table and the usual number of windsor 
chairs. 
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THE WALL PAPER CONVENTION 
& bere year as in recent years the main body of the 

wall-paper exhibitors at the Wall Paper Conven- 
tion which will be held during the week beginning 
July 18th, will show at the Hotel Commodore. It has 
been decided, however, by a few of the manufacturers 
to take space at the Waldorf, but at the present writing 
it is impossible for us to say just which manufacturers 
will be at the latter hotel. 

The date and place of the Manufacturers’ Ban- 
quet has not been decided but the Wall-Paper Whole- 
salers’ Association will hold a dinner on the evening 
of July 18th at the Hotel Commodore. 

It is expected that this year the manufacturers 
will show a larger and more varied selection of 
patterns especially in the moderate price and cheaper 
papers to assist in furthering the idea put forward 
by the Manufacturers’ Association of “Selling Wall- 
Paper to the Masses.” 

A bit of news of more than unusual interest is 
the proposed wall-paper merger to be formed by the 
Standard Wall Paper Company, The Robert Griffin 
Co., The York Card and Paper Co., the Chicago 
Varnished Tile, and the Henry Bosch Co. It is 
reported that the proposal is now in form for the 
stockholders of these various companies to pass upon. 


It is probable that Winfield A. Huppuch will be 
elected President. 


PRIZE AWARDS TO APPRENTICESHIP 
CLASSES 
g brig season’s work of the Apprenticeship classes of 
the New York Building Congress was brought to a 


fitting and interesting close by an exhibition of finished - 


work and the awarding of prizes in a public meeting 
in the Washington Irving High School on the evening 
of Friday, May 27th. 

In the upholstery and drapery classes, the prizes 
were presented on behalf of the Apprenticeship Com- 
mission by John W. Stephenson to those whose 
attendance, application and progress had been deemed 
worthy of recognition by the committee of the Appren- 
ticeship Commission. 

The Fenner gold medal, the highest award, was 
won by S. J. Schlosser of the drapery class. The 
Conference Board prize in the form of a stone-set 
gold finger ring was awarded Edward Lucker; five 
other committee awards of suitable value were won 
by Joseph Cannizzaro, Bert Maerk and William 
Mitchell of the Monday and Wednesday upholstery 
classes; Wallisbald Weis and Thomas Andry of the 
Tuesday and Thursday upholstery classes. 


Owner’s bedroom in Edsel B. Ford’s log cabin. See text on opposite page. 
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TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO MR. CALLAHAN 
A’ WAS announced in a previous issue, Joseph P. 

Callahan recently resigned as head of the drapery 
and rug department of James A. Hearn & Son after 
continuous service of 42 years. 

To celebrate this extraordinary. record and as a 
testimonial of their friendship and good will to 
Mr. Callahan, the executives, buyers and heads of 
departments of James A. Hearn & Son gave him a 
dinner on May 18th at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

The room in which the dinner was given was 
lavishly decorated and the dinner itself, served to 
Mr. Callahan and his hosts, was excellent. During 
the dinner numerous toasts were given to all of which 
Mr. Callahan replied in a semi-humorous, semi- 
serious fashion, and later he was the recipient of 
various testimonials, among which testimonials and 
gifts was a gold watch presented by the Store Im- 
provement Association of which he had been the 
Chairman, accompanied by a scroll on which was 
recorded expressions of regret at his leaving and 
wishes for his future prosperity. 

Mr. Clarkson Cowl, long the head of the firm 
and now Chairman of its Board of Directors and 
Treasurer, presented Mr. Callahan with a solid silver 
loving cup eighteen inches high inscribed with his 
name, the date of presentation and an appreciation of 
his distinguished service. 

This dinner to Mr. Callahan was an event long to 
be remembered at Hearns. 





SCHOOL DESIGN EXHIBITIONS 
A’ THE thirty-fifth annual exhibition of the New 

York School of Applied Design for Women held 
last month, we were particularly interested in the 
work of the students under Miss Reiber, instructor in 
Wall Paper Design. The young lady studied under 
Alphonse Mucha, Charles Jeltrup and Mons. Mayer, 
Paris. Her class showed the evidence of careful 
training. 

The first prize in wall paper was given to Miss 
Ruth Wolfson; the second prize to Helen McCollum 
with honorable mention to Julia B. Ward and Minerva 
Roffman. The Griffin prize of $50 was given to 
Mabel Marshall. 

In the textile division the scholarship prize was 
given to Beatrice Kahn, the first prize to Mielie 
Cowning, the second prize to Frances Duncan, third 
prize to Florence Delano. There was a special prize 
also of $100 given to Jennie Greenberg, who also took 
a special prize of $25. 

Up to date over 20,000 women have graduated 
from the school. They have 2500 volumes in their 
library, 13,000 plates and illustrations and 2500 
photographs. 

At the Traphagen School of Design the work of 
Miss Mabel E. Casson, daughter of Mr. Casson of 
the firm of Irving & Casson, attracted our attention. 
This school is devoted more exclusively to general 
art work, costumes, etc., than to subjects related to 
interior decoration. 

At the New York School of Fine 





and Applied Arts, the students work was 
on display from May 13th to May 17th 
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An efficient type of shelving for forward stock of window shades, 
curtain rods, etc. The diamond shape of,the receptacles helps to keep 
the stock orderly by force of gravity, seen by the editor in Pomeroy’s, 


at the school building at Broadway and 
80th Street. Many of the exhibits were 
of the highest excellence, far beyond 
what one usually expects in student work. 
During June the exhibition of the work 
done in Paris was given in the Paris 
headquarters at 9 Place des Vosges. 

At the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn 
the work of the students of Fine and 
Applied Arts of that institute were shown 
at their Fortieth Annual Exhibition 
which was held on June 2, 3, and 4. On 
the evening of June 4 at the Commodore 
Hotel an alumni dinner of all of the 
schools of the Pratt Institute was held. 

At Cooper Union, at the Sixty-eighth 
= Annual commencement, prizes were 
f awarded to Theodore Younker, Alexan- 
der Stenson and Alexander J. Ovacek 
for excellence of work in the furniture 
design course, and for the best general 
work of the year a special award was 
we made to Miss Esther Smith. 








vy 
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HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 


1. What percentage of actual gold is contained in 
gold-leaf ? 

Gold-leaf is 999 plus fine gold mixed with a little 
copper or silver and is, when mixed, 23 carats fine. 
The explanation of the fact that gold of this fineness 
does not carry a prohibitive cost when reduced to gold- 
leaf, is found in the fact that an ounce of gold made 
into sheets will cover 146 sq. ft. of surface and it 
requires 300,000 sheets of leaf to make the thickness 
of an inch. 

2. While it is usually no part of the decorator’s 
concern as to what may happen to the exterior of his 
client’s home, his advice is sometimes sought with 
reference to things that are not connected with his own 
contract. Thus the designer of a number of interior 
fitments, that were installed subsequent to a building 
operation, was asked if he knew the cause and remedy 
for a chalklike substance that came out on the new 
brickwork—an efflorescence that frequently disfigures 
new brick buildings in apparently unrelated spots with 
no particular difference from other parts of the build- 
ing that are entirely clear? 

This efflorescence is due to the presence of sul- 
phite of magnesia or common epsom salts in the clay, 
from which the bricks were made, or in the lime used 
in making the mortar. There is no absolute cure but a 
partial remedy is to sponge over the surface with a 
solution of commercial hydrochloric acid (muriatic) 
and water (equal parts). The efflorescence appears 
most prolifically after a damp season and in time it 
will exhaust itself and disappear. 

3.:What.is the origin and meaning of the term 
“case goods’ applied to furniture? 

It is difficult to fix the origin of such a term 
but it would appear to. have a connection with the 
form of furniture, which is that of a box or case 
construction. It is applied to bureaus, sideboards, 
chests, and other boxlike forms of furniture and has 
a distinction from stick furniture, such as chairs. 

4. The smell of paint is not only objectionable 
but affects the health of many people. Therefore, in 
the decoration of homes where there is a considerable 
amount of freshly painted surface, it is sometimes 
advantageous to take some means of removing the 
smell as soon as possible. 


If in a room that has been freshly painted several 
open pans full of water or if possible, milk are left 
standing in a room, the surface of the liquid will, 
after a few hours, be found to be covered with an 
oily film, which has been absorbed from the air, thus 
removing from the atmosphere oily particles that make 
the air offensive. 

5. Recently there has come into the cleaning field 
a new substance sold under various proprietary names. 
Is this a substance that can be procured in bulk for 
workroom use or must it be bought under the pro- 
prietary title in small quantities? 

We are not familiar with the ingredients of any 
proprietary cleaner but if it is desired to have in the 
workroom a ready cleaner for occasional spots as a 
result of accident, we would suggest the use of carbon 
tetrachloride, which should be applied by dampening 
a cloth and applying to the spot with a circular motion. 
Carbon tetrachloride has the advantage of drying out 
without leaving an evidence of it use, also of being 
non-inflammable and non-explosive. 

6. What is meant by Cloisonné? 

Cloisonné is a type of enamelling. When the 
metal is prepared for the addition of the flux, thin 
metal strips bent to the outline of the pattern are 
affixed and soldered to the base by silver solder or by 
the enamel itself. 

The flux referred to is the hard: vitreous com- 
pound which is fused upon the surface of metallic 
objects for purposes of decoration. It. is composed 
of sillica, minium and potash. While in a state of 
fusion, oxides of metal are added to color it and stain 
the flux throughout: its mass. 

7. What is a monotype? 

A monotype is an oil painting reproduced by an 
offset process. 

The artist paints his picture either on a thick 
glass or on a very smooth metal plate and then. places 
over it the paper or fabric on which he wishes the 
final picture to appear, The plate and paper or fabric 
are then placed in a press and the wet paint is squeezed 
off of the paper. The result possesses an agreeable 
softness in the tones and outlines and have the delicate 
charm of good water colors and at the same time the 
more virile quality usually associated with oil paintings. 
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PACIFIC: COAST. NOTES 


é aes annual convention of the Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation of California, which was to have been held 
at Arrowhead Lodge, late in May, was held instead at 
Long Beach, with headquarters at the new Breakers 
Hotel. The change was made as a result of a change 
in ownership of Arrowhead Lodge and the difficulty of 
reaching that resort. 





The Golden Bear Furniture Company, which suc- 
ceeded Bare Bros. & Brown, San Francisco, last 
December, have announced an intention of retiring and 
will not renew the lease on the large building. 

The John Breuner Company of San Francisco 
recently furnished complete the studio home of the 
Lang Realty Company in Forest Hill. 

William H. Cusick, well known in San Francisco 
decorative circles, and for many years with the City 
of Paris Dry Goods Company, before joining the staff 
of the John Breuner Company a few months ago, is 
again with the City of Paris in an executive capacity. 

The San Francisco Drapery Association, organized 
two years ago, is meeting with splendid success in mak- 
ing fashions in draperies as seasonal as wearing apparel 
and the idea has become well grounded here through 
its efforts. This organization has a membership of 
almost thirty buyers and department managers and is 
now making active preparations for Fall Drapery 
Fashion Week. Another achievement of the associa- 
tion has been the standardization of drapery workroom 
charges. 

Edward Davis, formerly manager of the rug de- 
partment of Olds, Wortman & King, Portland, Ore., 
has been transferred to the Oakland, Cal. store of 
B. F. Schlesinger & Co. Ernest Munton, who has been 
buying floor coverings for the four stores of the 
Schlesinger chain, will now confine his efforts to the 
two California stores. 

M. Seiler, who represents S. M. Hexter & Co., 
on the Pacific Coast, has moved his headquarters from 
22 Battery Street, San Francisco, to 2384 Post Street. 

Joseph Blumfield, who recently resigned as man- 
ager of the Los Angeles branch of the Consolidated 
Trimming Company, has taken over offices at 217 East 
Eighth Street, Los Angeles, and is making new con- 
nections. 

Wallace C. Hooper, for several years with 
Buffum’s, Long Beach, Cal., has been made manager 
of the drapery department of the Peck & Hills Furni- 
ture Company, Los Angeles. 

Charles Epstein and Jack Schultz recently made 
the announcement that they were engaged in business 
at 4715 Mission Street, San Francisco, as the St. Fran- 
cis Upholstering and Furniture Co. 

Louis J. Breuner, of Breuner’s, Oakland, has 
been made chairman of the committee soliciting Joans 





of $1,500,000 for the erection of a Masonic Temple 
in that city. 

The United Lamp & Shade Corp. has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by Joseph Kurzman, Arthur Mattal and 
Samuel Semon. 

The Maxcy Drapery Shop of Sarah B. Maxcy, 
Santa Monica, Cal., has been taken over by Fred 
Maxcy. 

An upholstery and fine cabinet shop has been 
opened at Santa Cruz, Cal. by J. C. Young and J. T. 
Young. 

L. M. Morris, buyer of carpets and rugs for the 
Pasadena Furniture Company, Pasadena, Cal., has 
been made a director of this firm. 

A three-story addition is to be made to the build- 
ing of the Swedberg Furniture Company, Berkeley, 
Cal., and several new departments will be added when 
the increased space is available. 

A rug store handling both Oriental and domestic 
rugs has been opened at 1517 Clay Street, Oakland, 
by Koshaba & Co. 

The American Chesterfield Manufacturing Co., of 
Oakland, has opened a branch retail department in the 
store of the Lagana Davis Furniture Company at San 
Jose, Cal. 

A. B. Plumb has arranged to open a drapery and 
rug store at Stockton, Cal. 

The Ross-Woodman Furniture Store, Astoria, 
Ore., has opened a drapery department with Mrs. M. 
A. Bingham, a drapery expert, in charge. 

Martin Krauss has purchased the one-third in- 
terest of Estella Alm in the Martin Krauss Fringe 
Company, 597 East Eleventh Street, Portland. The 
firm handles drapery and upholstery goods in addition 
to fringes. 

H. Jennings & Sons, Portland, recently celebrated 
their fiftieth anniversary in business in that city. 
Starting in a small shop, this firm now occupies an 
entire nine story building devoted exclusively to furni- 
ture and draperies. 

I. Dawson, for some time in charge of the interior 
decorating department of Olds, Wortman & King, 
Portland, is now with the Standard Furniture Com- 
pany, Seattle, in charge of the drapery department. 

M. J. Marquardt, who has been associated with 
drapery departments at Portland, has been made man- 
ager of the store opened recently at Oregon City by 
the Feldstein Furniture Company. 

The Johnstone-Wherry Furniture Company, of 
Modesto, Cal., recently furnished the first model home 
erected in Stanislaus County. 

A furniture department has been opened by the 
Linder Hardware Company, an old-established firm 
of Tulare, Cal. T. A. CHURCH. 

















AGREEABLE BLENDING OF FRENCH FURNITURE STYLES 


Decorations by John H. Hutaff, Inc., in the New York home of Adolf J. Pavenstedt. 


The Upholsterer and 
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WHO'S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


Brief Biographies of Leading Individuals in the Retail Upholstery, Drapery and Decorative Fields. 
See plate on opposite page. 


GeorGE J. Laucut, Upholstery Buyer, McCurdy 
& Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y.—Beginning with the 
wholesale and retail department of Adam, Meldrum & 
Anderson Co., Buffalo, remained there 3 years; then 
12 years with M. J. Donovan, who owned the drapery 
department of the Hens & Kelly Co., Buffalo, and 
then with the Hens & Kelly Co., Buffalo, when they 
took over the department. Since 1916 buyer with 
McCurdy & Co., where he now is. 

R. A. Roprnson, Merchandise Manager, F. N. 
Arbaugh Co., Lansing, Mich.—Started in the dry 
goods business in a small town in Illinois ; after 5 years 
engaged with the Linn & Scruggs Co., Decatur, IIl.; 


‘and after 2 years with them was engaged to take the 


buying and management of the rug and drapery 
departments of the Wm. Gushard Dry Goods Co., of 
the same city, opening the department. Five years 
later, opened the rug and drapery departments for 
Clark & Co., Peoria, Ill. After several months, 
resigned to open the rug and drapery departments for 
the Kleeman Dry Goods Co., Terre Haute, Ind. At 
the end of 10 years purchased stock and became a 
member of the firm. In April 1927, having completed 
16 years with the Kleeman store became merchandise 
manager of the F. N. Arbaugh Co., as noted above. 

E. H. Extra, Upholstery Buyer, Shartenberg & 
Robinson Co., New Haven, Conn.—Of English birth, 
moving to America at 12 years of age, and located in 
Omaha, Neb., where he entered the employ of the 
Brandeis Store, starting as cash boy and eventually 
becoming buyer, which position he held for 12 years. 
In 1917, left the Brandeis Co. to engage with Sharten- 
berg & Robinson Co., New Haven, having charge of 
both the drapery department and the gift shop. 

A. W. GERMANN, Upholstery Dept. Manager, 
Robt. Fraser, Inc., Utica, N. Y.—Has been with 
Robert Fraser, Inc., since September Ist, 1891. Buy- 
ing and visiting the New York market for over 30 years. 

Epmunp L. RaFFerty, Upholstery Buyer, Den- 
holm & McKay Co., Worcester, Mass.—In May 1900 
engaged with Denholm & McKay Co. as a stock boy 
in the department of S. U. Oliver, then upholstery 
buyer; after several years under various buyers was 
placed in charge of the lace curtain department. In 


1916, became assistant buyer and eventually, about 
9 years ago, assumed full charge of the department. 

SripwneEy E. Bunxer, Upholstery Buyer, Leslie 
Dry Goods Co., Haverhill, Mass.—Began 25 years ago 
as salesman with B. H. Gladding UCo., Providence, 
leaving there after 3 years to take a position with the 
Gilchrist Co. of Boston as head salesman in lace cur- 
tain department and drapery section, later becoming 
assistant in charge of lace curtains. In 1909, became 
buyer of rugs, draperies and furniture with the 
Simonds & Adams Co., Haverhill, Mass. Later joined 
the Old Bee Hive Co. of Burlington, Vt., as buyer for 
Oriental and domestic rugs, draperies, wall paper, 
china and glassware. Resigned to accept position with 
the Atherton-Byard Furniture Co. of Haverhill, as 
drapery buyer and in June 1918, become buyer and 
department manager for the Leslie Dry Goods Co. 

Wit.iam Dennis, Upholstery & Furniture Buyer, 
H. Leh & Co., Allentown, Pa.—About 20 years ago, 
began a merchandising career in the upholstery depart- 
ment of Rader & Bros., Easton, Pa., and after 15 
years with them enlisted with the A. E. F. for service 
in France. At the close of the war, returned to Easton 
and took charge of the drapery and upholstery depart- 
ment of Rader & Bros, After the dissolution of this 
business a year later, moved to Allentown as buyer 
and manager for H. Leh & Co., where he now is. 

Earte C. Howetts, Upholstery Buyer, The Wel- 
ber Co., Columbus, Ohio—Has been actively identified 
with the rug and drapery. business since 1909, having 
held positions as stockboy, linoleum layer, carpet 
cutter, drapery designer, workroom foreman, salesman 
of rugs and draperies, buyer and general manager and 
executive officer, having been consecutively with the 
firms here listed: Ferguson Bros. Furniture Co., 
Coffeyville, Kans.; W. H. Cooper & Sons, Ottumwa, 
Ia.; Reliable Furniture Co., Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. 
Pill Furniture Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia.; Economy Furni- 
ture Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia.; Duff & Repp Furniture Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Loveman-Joseph & Loeb, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; M. O’Neil Co., Akron, Ohio; The Feder- 
man Co., Akron, Ohio; Lowenstein & Main Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; and is now with The Welber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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UNUSUAL CURTAIN DISPLAY RACK 
[T THE upholstery department of the Hens & Kelly 

Co., Buffalo, N. Y., William H. Bader, the buyer, 
has installed a very unusual type of curtain display 
rack. 

In a space about 70 feet long and five feet deep, 
backed by the windows of the north side of the 
department, a frame has been constructed with 110 
swinging arms spaced about eight inches apart. On 
each of these arms, which are of metal, is displayed 
a complete lace window set. The arms swing easily 
and separately so that it is possible to show a customer 
any individual curtain treatment with the light coming 
through it; practically as it would be when hung at 
a home window. 

This fixture which has been evolved by Mr. Bader 
has the double advantage of providing a convenient 
method of curtain presentation and also of conserving 
space. It is one of the most successful self-created 
methods of curtain display that. we have seen. 


UPHOLSTERY ASS’N. GOLF TOURNAMENT 
5 pees annual Spring golf tournament of the Uphol- 
stery Association of America, Inc., was held on the 
links of the Clearview Golf Club, 
Island, on Tuesday, May 17th. 


sayside, Long 








While the attendance was not large the day was 
perfect and those who were fortunate enough to be 
in attendance had a remarkably fine outing. 

In the morning round the best card of fours was 
turned in by W. J. Dinan; fives by Walter Davis, 
sixes by R. T. Montague, and the kickers handicap 
was carried away by Sam Ward. The winners of the 
afternoon play were, Walter Davis, E. C. Kenton and 
O. W. Jaeger, each participating in threesomes, and 
Sam Ward in the only foursome of the afternoon. 
Suitable prizes were awarded the winners. 

In addition to those already mentioned there were 
present: J. O. Young, C. B. Hunter, Harry B. Hall, 
W. T. Ockendon, Herbert Gardner, Leo Karpen, 
George B. Douglas and John W. Stephenson. 





KENT DANIELLS’ EXHIBITION 

fee DANIELLS’ work in the decoration of printed 

linens for panels, wall hangings and screens were 
last month given a conspicuous place in the Interior 
Decorative Department of Arnold, Constable & Com- 
pany, and the exhibition attracted much attention. 
There were eighten pieces portraying the artist’s style 
and technique in pastel tones. 

Mr. Daniells’ work when shown abroad exacted 
favorable comment. 
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Novel way of displaying curains in the department of the Hens & Kelly Co., Buffalo. See text above. 
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THE NEW CAVALIER HOTEL 


N THIS page we illustrate one of the public rooms The draperies in this room are copies in lustrous 
and an overmantel decoration in the new Cavalier silk of an old brocade and a color scheme similar to 
Hotel recently opened at Virginia Beach, a coast that in this fabric, is repeated in the upholstery cover- 








resort not far from Nor- 
folk, Va. 

This is one of the 
hotels operated by the 
American Hotels Corp., 
and in line with the other 
hotels operated by them, 
is luxuriantly and artistic- 
ly decorated. In the fur- 
nishings and decoration 
the Colonial spirit is car- 
ried out. The wood treat- 
ment of many of the rooms 


is of native pine and much — 


of the furniture is adapted 
from early. Virginia 
models. 

In the Raleigh room, 
which is the one we illus- 
trate, in the center over 
the broad mantel is an 
exact copy on real parch- 
ment of the old map orig- 
inally made in 1589 by 
John White, under the 














direction of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, showing the quaint spelling of the various 
points in the neighborhood of Virginia Beach, 


ing of much of the furni- 
ture. In the main ballroom 
the hangings are of silk 
damask in orange and blue- 
green stripes, the center 
embroidered panels of 
blue-green velvet. The 


” chairs are of maple with 


green stripe damasks and 
blue-green and gold velvet 
seat coverings. 

The draperies in the 
main dining room are of 
antique rose and green 
silk damask. 

It .is interesting to 
note that wall paper was 
used extensively in the 
Cavalier, where on the 
upper floors an attractive 
scenic paper in soft, 
sunny yellow tones is 
evident. 

The J. G. Valiant Co., 


Baltimore, decorators, are responsible for the decora- 
tion of the public rooms. Geo. B. Post & Son, N. Y. C. 
and Neft & Thompson, Norfolk, were the architects. 
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Stern Bros.’ window display of Pilgrim Toile de Jouy prints. See text below. 











DISPLAY OF PRINTS AT STERN BROS. 
O™ of the central features of display in the uphol- 
stery department of Stern Brothers early this 
month comprised a grouping featuring Pilgrim “Toile 
de Jouy,” an American print developed and manufac- 
tured by the Morton Sundour Co. from themes con- 
nected with famous Colonial episodes. 

The printing, which is carried out in the cameo 
or one-color process, typical of Oberkampf’s first work 
at Jouy, shows a series of pictures in plaques against a 
floral and lattice-work background. 

All of the pictures are from authentic paintings 
representative of American Colonial days, and among 
those shown are Balboa Discovering the Pacific, 
William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, the Marriage 
of Pocahontss and John Rolfe, and An Early View 
of New Amsterdam. 

The central section of the cretonne department 
was given over to the featuring of this particular fab- 
ric, which was shown made up in many different ways 
as bed coverings, chair upholstering, cushions, cover- 
ings, screens, rubberized bathroom curtains, and as 
upholstering for various furniture pieces, including a 
shirt-waist box and hammock. 

The four colors — green, blue, red and burnt 
orange were shown in both the natural and semi-glazed 
finishes, and considerable care had been taken to pro- 
vide the sales force with complete information covering 
the history of the various pictures contained in the 
pattern. 

Coincidental with this display, which occupied a 
space about 25 feet square in the cretonne section, two 
of the 42nd Street windows of the store were devoted 
to a similar showing of the material and its various uses. 


One window was furnished with maple furniture 
of the early American type with the presentation of the 
toile in the form of a lamp shade, a screen, the uphol- 
stery of a child’s chair, and a waste basket. The other 
window, shown above, took the form of an old-fash- 
ioned bedroom. The walls were papered in a soft 
green tone as a background to a maple four-poster bed, 
having a spread of the green toile, a wing rocker slip- 
covered, a night table on which there was a glass 
bottle lamp with a shade of the material, and a smali 
straight chair with a back slip of cretonne. 

The association between this modern American 
print and the “Toile de Jouy” types featured, was 
emphasized by a history of the Jouy prints as devel- 
oped by Oberkampf, in typewritten form attractively 
bound in the cretonne of which the display was formed 
and which was at the disposal of sales girls or cus- 
tomers on information bent. 

An additional interest was added to the feature 
by having several of the sales girls in dresses and 
bonnets made of the material, so lavishly featured by 
advertising, window display and departmental emphasis. 

We understand that Stern Brothers were accorded 
exclusive sale of this fabric during the period of the 
display. 

FINDING BUSINESS FOR THE DEPT. 
(* of the most interesting developments that has 

given a fillip to the trade of southern upholstery 
buyers this spring is the home-made felt hat vogue 
which attained a surprising volume in cities where 
girls’ schools or colleges were located. 

To date, the best report of business literally 
“found” through this remarkable fad is that of H. 
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Roper, upholstery buyer at Thalheimer Bros., Rich- 
mond, Va. Sensing the possibilities of sale as evi- 
denced:. by the demand for 9-inch strips of colored felt 
for the purpose of hat construction, Mr. Roper has sold 
over $1,500. worth of felt at 38c a strip. In other 
words, practically enough to supply the material for 
4,000 hats. 


COMMENT ON ONE OF OUR ARTICLES 
| THE April UPHOLSTERER, an article entitled “The 
Tragedy of The Unseen Line,” has elicited the fol- 
lowing illuminating comment: 

“Quite recently the writer found it necessary to 
undertake some research work, which brought him into 
contact with various types of buyers in department 
stores. The nature of the work made it necessary to 
approach a considerable number of men without either 
a previous acquaintance or any advance introduction. 
Therefore, it is fair to assume that the attitude of the 
buyer would be the typical reception accorded any 
stranger, whose business, being exclusively with- the 
buyer, might suggest the possibility that the said 
stranger was a travelling salesman. 

“It so happened that this research work involved 
no element of sale or other commercial propaganda. 
It was for a purpose that might eventually bring a real 


and costless benefit to the men interviewed, while the 
interviewing in definite and specific instances, was the 
means of conveying information to the buyer that was 
of value to him, far surpassing the slight expenditure 
of his time. 

“Many and varied were the experiences this work 
developed. In one instance, after waiting 10 to 15 
minutes for the buyer to appear on the floor, the 
‘stranger’ accosted the man who had just come in with 
the question, ‘Is this Mr. So-and-so?’ only to receive 
a very gruff ‘Yes, good morning,’ whereupon the 
buyer, whom it proved to be, immediately turned upon 
his heel, walked away and left the department. 

“In another case, after waiting at least 15 minutes 
for the buyer to terminate an audience with two visitors, 
in whose conversation he was obviously not interested, 
and whom he had repeatedly assured that he “was not 
operating at present,” the writer was compelled, for 
lack of time, to abandon the prospect of an interview 
which might have been mutually profitable. 

“The point the writer makes is the fact that in 
neither of these cases was it possible for the buyer to 
know what his strange caller wanted. He carried 
neither bundle, grip, package nor brief case. He was 
well dressed and obviously his call was a business call. 

(Continued on page 139) 














How Pilgrim Toile de Jouy prints were displayed by Mr. McCausland in his department at Stern Bros. 
See text on opposite page. 
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Designs for living room furniture by Ruth L. Gerth, Minneapolis, winner of Second Prize of $1,000 
offered by S. Karpen & Bro. 


THE KARPEN FURNITURE DESIGN 

COMPETITION 

I OUR LAST issue, we announced the Karpen compe- 

tition involving $5,000 in prizes for furniture 

designs suitable to the American home. Copies of 
period motifs were not permissible. 

More than four hun- 

dred designs were sub- 


May 9-21, Art Center, New York City; May 25- 
June 8, Public Library of Newark, New Jersey; June 
14-July 4, Minneapolis Institute of Art, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; July 9-26, Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 
Columbus, Ohio ; August 1-15, Art Museum, St. Louis, 
Mo.; September 1-22, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 

Memphis, Tenn.; Sept. 29- 





mitted by architects, stage 
designers, decorators and 
expert furniture designers. 

The first prize of $2,500 
was divided equally be- 
tween J. W. Peters of Los 
Angeles and R. H. Smythe 
of New York. Mr. Peters 


is director of the art de- hed MH ae 
partment of the Famous 





eo 





Oct. 13, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
Oct. 20-Nov. 3, Cincinnati 
Museum Assoc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Nov. 11-25, The 
Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Nov. 30-Dec. 14, Dayton 
Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio ; 
Dec. 19-Jan. 2, The Gros- 
venor Library, Buffalo, 





Players-Lasky Corporation 
and was at one time assist- 


N. Y.; Jan. 3-17, Mont- 
clair Art Museum, Mont- 





ant to Dr. Peter Behrens of 
Berlin, well known archi- 


clair, N. J.; Jan. 22-Feb. 5, 
Rhode Island School of De- 





tect and furniture designer 
of the modern movement. 
Mr. Smythe is an architect. 
The outstanding 
characteristics of the de- 
signs were straight lines 
and unornamented surfaces. 
Many of the designers 
who did not receive prizes 
reaped practical _ benefit 
from the competition inas- 
much as their designs were 
purchased by S. Karpen & 
sros. and orders placed for additional patterns. 


It is planned to make this competition an annual 
event. 





Furthermore, the exposition designs are to have a 
circuit tour and will be shown as follows: 








sign, Providence, R. I. 

In Mr. Smythe’s design, 
it will be seen that the 
inspiration came from the 
Egyptian. 





A NOVEL ANNIVER- 
SARY SALES PLAN 








— Wa in various sec- 
The First Prize of $2,500 offered by S. Karpen & Bro. 
at Art Alliance of America Furniture Design Compe- 
tition was divided and half went to J. W. Peters, 
Los Angeles 


tions of the country 
there is a distinct move- 
ment on foot to abandon or 
at least curtail the bargain 
sale as a feature of business promotion. The firm of 
Kline-Eppihimer & Co., Reading, Pa., have instituted 
a special-price anniversary sale as a monthly feature 
of the store’s business. The inception of the plan 


occurred in connection with the store’s 50th anniver- 
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Third Prize, $500, awarded to 


sary, and at this time the fact of the anniversary 
being linked with the figure 50, inspired the quoting 
of special merchandise at prices in which the figures 
50 were particularly emphasized: goods at 50c., $1.50, 
$2.50, ete. 

The following year Mr. Tobias, the upholstery 
buyer, suggested the holding of a similar sale to com- 
memorate the 51st anniversary; the figures 51 being 
employed as a price basis in the same manner as had 
been the plan the previous year. The plan was well 
received both by the firm and the public and from this 
start the idea of linking the store’s period of existence 
with special prices, the last two figures of which indi- 
cate the anniversary year of the store, has expanded 
to a point where it now takes the form of a special 
anniversary sale day each month in the year. Not the 
same day each month, but at some time during the 
month a particular day is designated as the anniversary 
sale day and on that day regular merchandise in the 
department is re-priced in conformity with whatever 
anniversary is celebrated that year. 

Thus, for instance, if this year happens to be the 


Half of the first prize of $2.50( 


A. G. Powell, N. Y. City 


67th anniversary, merchandise is featured at $.67, 
$1.67, $2.67, etc. 

The surprising part of the plan is that it has 
increased in popularity year by year and month by 
month. One of the reasons for its popularity being 
suggested by Mr. Tobias is the fact that the merchan- 
dise is not the ordinary under-priced stock of a 
planned-for bargain sale, but is all composed of items 
of regular stock actually re-priced for the occasion. 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB GOLF TOURNA- 
MENT 
fs THE Art-in-Trades Club Golf Tournament held 
on May 12th at the Lakeville Golf & Country 
Club, Great Neck, L. I., Humphrey A. Lee won the 
honor of having his name engraved on the cup which 
is known as the Stephen L. Newman trophy. 





le IS ANNOUNCED that the firm of Fogelson & Borun 

operating the drapery and other departments in the 
store of A. Goldman & Sons, Milwaukee, wil liqui- 
date their partnership. 


) went to R. H. Smythe, N. Y. City 
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THE BIRGE DESIGN PATENTS 

| en some years there has been an effort made to 

simplify design protection by copyright, instead of 
by patent. But until such protection is accorded 
under the copyright law, which would be at a trivial 
expense and immediate in operation, manufacturers 
are continuing to patent—not all of their designs but 
enough of them to instill the fear of the law; to keep 
the pirates guessing. 

M. H. Birge & Sons Co., took exception to certain 
patterns brought out by competitors and charging 
infringement, referred the matter to their attorneys. 

The opinion of these attorneys will, we are sure, 
be of interest to every manufacturer. 


PARKER & PROCHNOW 
Patent and Trade Mark Law 
Ellicott Square Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
May 1927 

M. H. Birge & Sons Co., 

390 Niagara Street 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :— 

“in our opinion the designs of the samples submitted 
to us are clear infringements of these patents. The Act of 
Congress under which your designs have been patented states 
that it shall be unlawful for any person other than the owner 
of the Letters Patent, without license from the owner, to 
apply the patented design or any colorable imitation thereof 
to any article of manufacture. With reference to penalties 
for infringement of design patents the act reads as follows: 


‘Any person violating the provisions, or either of 
them of this section, shall be liable in the amount of 
two hundred and fifty dollars; and in case the total 
profit made by him from the manufacture or sale, as 
aforesaid, of the article or articles to which the 
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design, or colorable imitation thereof, has been 
applied, exceeds the sum of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, he shall be further liable for the excess of 
such profit over and above the sum of two hundred 
and fifty dollars ;’ 


“Since a design patent grants to the patentee the exclusive 
right to sell, as well as to make the patented article, retailers 
or dealers in wall paper infringing your patents are also 
liable. 

“In addition to your remedy under the patent laws, if the 
infringers are guilty of unfair trade practices they would be 
also liable under the laws relating to unfair competition, and 
such manufacturers or dealers must account for their entire 
profits resulting from such unfair competition. They are also 
liable for all damages caused to you by such unfair competi-. 
tion, and in cases of malicious or willful unfair competition, 
the amount of damages may be increased at the discretion of 
the court. 

“The marking of your wall paper with the dates or num- 
bers of your patents constitutes sufficient notice under the 
law to render infringers liable for damages and further notice 
is not necessary. Nevertheless it would be good policy to 
make sure that the infringers, and prospective infringers, are 
advised of the fact that your designs are patented, and as to 
the provisions of the laws relating to infringement of patents 
and unfair competition. If such advice does not at once 
result in a discontinuance of the infringements, then we 
can start the necessary legal proceedings against the in- 
fringers” 

Yours very truly, 


(signed) Parker & ProcHNow. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
a bes: diagrams shown on this page are the cutting 

outlines for the four pieces which constitute the 
pattern for the drapery shown on page 127. The 
arched section at the top is one-half of the pelmet. For 
convenience as well as to save space, we have put the 
festoon diagrams one over the other. The center 
festoon is enclosed by the lines running between the 
figures 5, 6, 7 and 8. The left festoon is enclosed by 
the lines running between 1, 2, 3 and 4. This pattern 
must be turned over to obtain the form for the right 
festoon. By enlarging the 4% inch squares to 3% 
inches, the pattern will fit a five foot window. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 











HE following inquiries have been replied to during the 

past few months. If there are other readers of this 
magazine who are interested in the replies to any of these 
questions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 

1. Address of the Elm Mills Co., who manufacture the upholstery 
stitching twine, known as Hart quality? 

There is on the market a type of awning hardware which 
resembles two wrought iron spears projecting out from the wall and 
mapping, Ge awning. Who is the manufacturer of same? 

ame of a manufacturer, who makes tracks and equipment 
for fabric stage curtains, such as used in school auditoriums? 
4. Name and address ae the manufacturer of a metal folding 
chair known as “easy fold” 

Names of 4. ae of stained and leaded glass, suitable 
for use in churches? 

. What concerns manufacture damask drapery goods, who have 
mills in the South, having a New York office? Not interested in 
jobbers but desire to deal directl with manufacturers only. 

7. Jho manufactures artificial silk warps and cotton fillers on 
Jacquard looms, 12%” straight or point size, in 50” material? 

Give name of someone who might supply window plan papers 
for use of cutter when taking sees ner ooo for installation? 

Where can parchment paper, used for lamps, be obtained? 

10. Where can a reasonably priced line of furniture, that is at 
the same time high class, be purchased? 

11 (a) Where can rush for seating chairs, or the fibre imitation, 
be bought? (b) Recommend a good correspondence school giving a 
course in interior decoration? 

12. Where can small Louis XV chair frames be bought (importer 
preferred) to be jobbed to the upholstery trade? 

13. Names of firms where Chippendale style chairs can be pur- 


chased (similar to the one illustrated in Hand Book, page 440, right 
lower)? 
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For pattern and description see opposite page. 
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AvpricH—T. B. Aldrich, after 14 weeks in the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, has returned to 
his home in New Jersey. 

KLetsER—Lorenz Kleiser, of the Edgewater 
Tapestry Looms, sailed on the S.S. Paris, Saturday, 
June 4th, for a brief sojourn in Europe. 

Bupp—F. W. Budd, of Cheney Bros. who sailed 
. Saturday, June 4th, on the S.S. Paris on his regular 
trip to the European textile centers, will spend two 
months abroad. 

FreNcH—Percy W. French is now installed in 
his studio at 660 Madison Ave., which presents an 
exceedingly attractive appearance—the walls being 
done in replica of old pine, the work of Bartos, and 
the whole very tastefully arranged in keeping with the 
high class business Mr. French is undertaking. At the 
present time, he is very busily engaged on a fine city 
house in Tulsa, Okla., and on a large ranch house in 
New Mexico. 

Hayston—John Hayston, director of Alexander 
Morton & Co., Inc., accompanied by Mrs. Hayston, 
sailed on May 14th, on a two months trip to the 
various plants of the company in England and 
Scotland. 

Cox-Conguest—Arnold B. Cox and John W. 
Conquest, curtain manufacturers of Boston, have just 
returned from a holiday in the Maine woods. 

WaLsH—Joseph O. Walsh is now in charge of 
sales of the entire country of the New York Curtain 
Corp., and will travel himself through the Middle 
West. Mr. Walsh was formerly Vice President of 
Primrose Draperies, Inc. 

JERAULD—W. W. Jerauld, who for the past ten 
years has been buyer for the drapery and floor lamp 
section of the Grote, Rankin Company, Seattle, has 
resigned and plans, after a short vacation, to open a 
model curtain and drapery shop on his own account 
in Seattle. 

PayNnE—W. H. Payne, of Payne & Co., jobbers 
and importers of drapery fabrics, Columbus, Ohio, 
sailed on June 11th to visit the European markets. 
Epstein—Meyer Epstein, of Forenmills, Inc., 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


sailed on June 6th to visit the factories which this firm 
represents situated in Germany, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, Italy and Belgium. 

ROSENFELD—J. Rosenfeld, of Fein & Rosenfeld 
Bros., Inc.,-sailed on May 17th, for a trip to the 
European markets. 

TuHat—N. N. Thal, who has been with Goodman 
Bros. for 7 years on their selling staff, and previous 
to that with Eugene Neumaier & Co., has recently 
gone with Moskowitz Bros., covering Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and west of Chicago. 

Everts—Fred G. Everts, well known in the 
upholstery field, is travelling through the five moun- 
tain states for the Scranton Lace Co. 

Morton—David Morton, of the firm of Morton 
Bros., Darvel, Scotland, who has been spending some 
weeks at the New York office of the firm, sailed on the 
S.S. California for Glasgow on June 4th. 

Bripces—E. E. Bridges, formerly with John V. 
Farwell Co. for the last twelve years, is now con- 
nected with the Curtain Corporation of America, New 
York and is covering Ohio, Michigan and West 
Virginia. 

McLeop—Norman S. McLeod, formerly with 
Oliver & Kaufman and more recently with the Brom- 
ley Mfg. Co., is now connected with the Curtain Cor- 
poration of America, New York, covering Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois and eastern Iowa. 

BERNHARD-THOMAS—Joseph Bernhard of the 
Morris Bernhard Co., and Harding P. Thomas, man- 
aging director of the Morris Bernhard Co. (Canada) 
Ltd., returned to New York last month following an 
extended trip, through the leading trimming manufac- 
turing markets of Europe, in the interest of the firms 
they represent. 

HARTMANN—Hermann Hartmann sailed on May 


21st for a visit to the European markets. He will visit: 


Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, France, Holland and 
England and will return in about three months. 
TouLtson-LAuBHAM—George H. Toulson has 
been appointed rug buyer for the Paine Furniture Co., 
Boston, succeeding Clarence Laubham, who recently 
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resigned. Mr. Toulson has had a wide experience in 
the floor covering trade, having started with Gimbel 
sros. in Philadelphia, later being connected with Man- 
del Bros., Chicago, and R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New 
York. 

Katz—Miss N. Katz recently assistant to Sam 
Weil in the store of A. I. Namm & Son, Brooklyn, 
and prior to that with Price & Rosenbaum, Brooklyn, 
has been appointed buyer for L. M. Blumstein, 150th 
St. and Melrose Avenue, Bronx, succeeding to the 
position vacated by Sam L. Leon. 

Wa .iace—H. B. Wallace is now buying furni- 
ture, carpets and draperies for McGibbon-Deming Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Koun—Fred H. Kohn of the United Trimming 
Co., New York, sailed on May 11th for a trip to the 
European markets. He will be joined in Europe by 
Eli Friedrich, president of this company, who together 
with Mrs. Friedrich, will sail for Europe on June 
22nd. They will return to this country about the 
middle of August. 

Ern—R. Ein is now in charge of the drapery 
department of A. L. Oscars, Canton, Ohio, the depart- 
ment operated under the control of S. P. Brown Co. 

Rossins—M. M. Robbins, formerly manager of 
the S. P. Brown Co., department at Dessauer Bros., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., is now in charge of the department 
in the Herz Store, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Gapgpois—A. F. Gadbois has been placed in 
charge of the drapery department operated by the 
S. P. Brown Co. at the store of Dessauer Bros., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

DouGcuty—Reginald J. Doughty, representing R. 
& H. Silver, textile designers of London, has been in 
New York during the past month, conferring with the 
firm’s customers in this country. 

DryFroos—S. Dryfoos, president of the Zenith 
Mills, Inc. of Philadelphia, returned on the Leviathan 
on Monday, May 16th, from a seven weeks trip abroad. 

YuperR—Gus Yuder, of the Textile Supply Co., 
recently returned from a seven weeks business trip 
through the European markets. 

Watts—Mrs. Watts, of the upholstery depart- 
ment of LaSalle & Koch Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been 
in the market recently, filling in stocks for Fall. Mr. 
Levy, her superior, who has been in the hospital for a 
couple of months, is still unable to leave there. 

BERNHARD—Morris Bernhard, of the Morris 
Bernhard Co., accompanied by Mrs. Bernhard, is 
spending the month of June at Hot Springs, Va. 

CavALLo—S. Cavallo, importer, sailed the latter 
part of May for a European trip of about three months. 

SOLOMON—It is with deep regret that the trade 
will learn of the retirement of I. Solomon, for eighteen 
years the managing head of the sales department of 





the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills. Mr. Solomon came to 
the trade with a well trained, orderly mind and has 
been a highly successful director. He retires for a 
well earned rest from business with the best wishes of 
a wide circle of friends. 

Paccio—Miss E. V. Paggio, who has been for 
nearly 30 years with R. H. Macy & Co., and during 
much of that time has occupied a buying position in 
connection with the upholstery department, has been 
transferred to the 15th floor where her work now is 
directly connected with the upholstery departments of 
the firm’s other store interests—The Davison, Paxon, 
Stokes Co., Atlanta, Ga., and The LaSalle & Koch 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, both of which she has visited since 
they came under Macy’s management. 

WIiLpE—Walter J. Wilde, recently with Lee 
Behrens & Co., Inc., has become connected with the 
wholesale upholstery department of B. Altman & Co. 

WASSERMAN—B. J. Wasserman, of the Philadel- 
phia Tapestry Mills, sailed Tuesday, June 7th, on the 
S.S. Berengaria on a visit to some of the principal 
European cities. 

Popper-APsTEIN—Announcement is made of the 
approaching marriage on June 21st at the Colonial 
Mansion, Bensonhurst of Myron I. Popper, son of 
Joseph Popper, to Miss Phyllis R. Apstein of Benson- 
hurst. Miss Apstein is a graduate of Columbia Col- 
lege and has taken up dental surgery with Dr. Andrew 
Gunn, Park Avenue, New York. Mr. Popper is 
eastern representative for the Colonial Curtain Co., 
Boston. After a two weeks honeymoon the couple 
will reside in the Flatbush Avenue section of 
Brooklyn. . 


UStitt Vaz tT 





WALTER R. KRUGLER 

O* May 9th, Walter R. Krugler on the staff of the 

National Fabric & Finishing Co., Inc., covering 
the Metropolitan district and the manufacturing trade 
in the State of New Jersey, died in an Elizabeth, New 
Jersey hospital following an operation. 

Mr. Krugler was 42 years old and for the past 
25 years was in the employ of Elms & Sellon. When 
this concern was purchased by the National Fabric & 
Finishing Co., Mr. Krugler went with the new pro- 
prietors. He is survived by a widow and two daughters. 


Joun J. Nutley 
5 ce death of John J. Nutley at his home in West- 
wood, N. J., was not an entire surprise to his 
friends for he had been ill for some time. 

Thirty years ago he was one of the foremost cur- 
tain salesmen in the trade. He was with the old firm 
of W. H. Fletcher & Co., and remained with them 

(Continued on page 138) 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from May) 


N DIAGRAM 15 we had completed our room with 
a rug outlined in a specified position on the floor. 
On the left wall of this room we want to show an 
opening 4 feet 6 inches wide by 7 feet 6 inches high. 
Assuming that the opening is in the middle of the wall, 
it will be 5 feet 9 inches from the front of the picture 
and 5 feet 9 inches from the back. To locate the front 
edge of the opening on the floor line G-V, we measure 
5 feet 9 inches to the left of G, point 1, Fig. 14, and 
ruling from this point to the measuring point D-X, we 
cross the floor line G-V at point 2, which is 5 feet 9 
inches into the picture. By measuring 4 feet 6 inches, 
the width of the opening, to the left of point 1, we 
indicate point 3, and a line drawn from point 3 
measuring point D-X will indicate where the back edge 
of the opening cuts the floor line G-V. Now, by ruling 
perpendicular lines from these intersections, (see points 
2 and 4, Fig. 14) we indicate the sides of our opening. 


To discover the heighth of the opening we measure 
7 feet 6 inches on the left measuring line G and draw 
a line to point V, cutting our two perpendicular lines 
at points 6 and 7 and defining the top of the opening. 

On the right wall we wish to show a mantel in the 
center of the wall 4 feet 6 inches wide with a shelf 
4 feet 9 inches from the floor and with an over-mantel 
extending to a height over all of 8 feet 9 inches. To 
accomplish this we follow exactly the same procedure 
as already indicated, measuring the distance into the 
picture on the ground line to the right of point H and 
getting our heighths on the measuring line H. 

Similarly, we lay out a window opening in the 
back wall of the room, the sill two feet from the floor, 
the top of the window 8 feet 9 inches from the floor 
and with an extreme width of 8 feet. 

We have already enunciated the principle that all 
measuring points may be found within the ground-glass 
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(picture plane) of a camera but with a large number of 
points to be defined some confusion is apt to result— 
on occasion the points may be found outside of the pic- 
ture plane by measuring to the right and left of the 
picture ground line for distances into the picture. This 
procedure has been followed in the case of Fig. 14, and 
it has been determined by the proper measuring points 
that the window opening will appear as shown by the 
lines 23, 24, 25 and 26. The top line of the window 
being the same height from the floor as the top of the 
over-mantel, we simply draw a line across from point 
16, where the line 13-V, 8 feet 9 inches from the floor, 
has located the top line of the over-mantel. 

If these rules have been carefully followed from 
the beginning of Fig. 1, there should be no difficulty in 
comprehending how and why the various points indi- 
cated by numbers in Fig. 14 have been obtained. 

Without going into detailed explanation of this 
diagram Fig. 14, line by line, the method of procedure 
can be followed by taking points 2, 4, 6 and 7 on the 
left-hand wall and tracing them back to the vu. ious 
measuring points. Points 23, 24, 25 and 26 on the rear 
wall can be traced back to their measuring points and 
points 10, 11, 14, 15, 16 and 17 can be traced to their 
measuring points. 

The finished room diagram with all ruling lines 
eliminated will have the appearance of Fig. 17. 

To lay out the details of door, window and mantel, 
it will be necessary to make our measuring lines very 
carefully, as the points in the finished picture lie close 
together. On the left wall of the room, in the diagram 
Fig. 17, we have an opening 4 feet 6 inches wide by 7 
feet 6 inches high outlined between the points 2, 6, 7, 
4. See Diagram 14. 

First of all, to complete our doorway we must plan 
the depth of the door opening, which in the average 
house will run somewhere about 9 inches, made up of 
the thickness of the wall, 6 inches, and the door trim 
on each side, equivalent to about 1% inches in each 
room. 

We have already explained in connection with 
Figs. 13 and 15 the principle that measuring points may 
be indicated either outside or inside of our picture 
plane, and used with equally satisfactory results. We 
have here an opportunity to employ both principles. 
We have already located our door and mantel dimen- 
sions by using measuring points outside of the picture 
plane. To find more minute measurements for the 
door and mantel, from measuring points also outside of 
the picture plane, would lead to confusion, so as it is 
equally correct and for our purpose is much more con- 
venient, we will find our supplementary measuring 
points for door and mantel on the ground line within 
the picture plane. This will give us less acute angles 
at our various points and avoid confusion with lines 
already drawn in connection with Fig. 17. 

We will use measuring lines running to the center 
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of vision to find the depth of the opening as well as to 
find the depth of the door trim. From G to V we have 
the line of the wall which at points 2 and 4 cuts the 
wall at the lower extremities of the door opening. To 
measure the depth into the wall from point 4, we take 
6 inches, the thickness of the wall to the left of G on 
the ground line, thus locating point A. A line from 
A to V provides the measuring line for the depth of 
the opening. To the left of A on the ground line, we 
indicate B, 1% inches distant, constituting the thickness 
of the door trim in the adjoining room, which of course 
shows in the opening as viewed from the room we are 
presenting. The door trim in the room we are showing 
being wholly within the wall, we measure its thickness 
within the room, so to the right of G we measure 1% 
inches by our scale and locate point C, drawing also a 
line to V, the center of vision on the horizon line. We 
now have lines drawn from C, A and B in parallel 
perspective with the floor line G-V. Now, by drawing 
a short horizontal line parallel to the horizon line 
through point 4 (see line 4X-4X) we cut our measur- 
ing lines at points C-X, A-X, and B-X, and perpen- 
dicular lines erected from these points give us the 
structural lines of the opening. A short horizontal 
line parallel to 4X-4X is drawn through point 7 (see 
7X-7X) thus defining the soffit at the top of the open- 

ing and where it crosses the perpendicu- 
] lar lines previously mentioned, B-X and 
| C-X, cuts off these lines at the proper 
Pec: points, 41 and 42. For the top of the 





door we need not show anything more than the lines 
of the opening. Therefore, a line drawn from the 
center of vision to cut through 41, which marks the 
conjunction of lines C-X and 7-X and continued to 
the left wall or at least far enough to cover the width 
of the opening, will give us the near edge of the door 
soffit. Similarly, a line drawn from V through point 
42, the conjunction point of lines B-X and 7-X gives 
us the far edge of the soffit. 

To lay out the face of the door trim, we have 
merely to cut the line C-V at the proper distances into 
the room. This is easily accomplished by measuring 
on the ground line to the right of the left wall. We 
have located point C-X by drawing the horizontal line 
4-X and a similar horizontal line drawn through point 
2 (see 2X-2X) cuts the line C-V at 43 so that our door 
opening has now been moved forward into the room an 
inch and a half and is now indicated by C-X 41, 43 
and 44. In diagram 14 we had determined that the 
door opening was 5 feet 9 inches from the front of 
the picture, so by measuring 5 feet 9 inches on the 
ground line to the right of point C, we locate 45 and a 
line drawn from there to C-X cuts our ground line and 
checks point 43 on our opening. Our door trim is 6 
inches wide, so measuring 6 inches to the left of 45, 
we indicate 47 and a line drawn from 47 to C-X will 
cut the face of the door trim at 48, 6 inches from point 
43, and a perpendicular line erected from point 48 
gives us the near edge of the door trim. An inch and 
a half to the left of 47 gives us the thickness of the 
door trim (see point 49) and a line from point 49 to 
C-X will cut line G at the point of intersection, where 


















































the return of the door trim would strike the wall line 
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resigned. Mr. Toulson has had a wide experience in 
the floor covering trade, having started with Gimbel 
Bros. in Philadelphia, later being connected with Man- 
del Bros., Chicago, and R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New 
York. 

Katz—Miss N. Katz recently assistant to Sam 
Weil in the store of A. I. Namm & Son, Brooklyn, 
and prior to that with Price & Rosenbaum, Brooklyn, 
has been appointed buyer for L. M. Blumstein, 150th 
St. and Melrose Avenue, Bronx, succeeding to the 
position vacated by Sam L. Leon. 

Wa.tace—H. B. Wallace is now buying furni- 
ture, carpets and draperies for McGibbon-Deming Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Koun—Fred H. Kohn of the United Trimming 
Co., New York, sailed on May 11th for a trip to the 
European markets. He will be joined in Europe by 
Eli Friedrich, president of this company, who together 
with Mrs. Friedrich, will sail for Europe on June 
22nd. They will return to this country about the 
middle of August. 

Ern—R. Ein is now in charge of the drapery 
department of A. L. Oscars, Canton, Ohio, the depart- 
ment operated under the control of S. P. Brown Co. 

Rospins—M. M. Robbins, formerly manager of 
the S. P. Brown Co., department at Dessauer Bros., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., is now in charge of the department 
in the Herz Store, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Gappois—A. F. Gadbois has been placed in 
charge of the drapery department operated by the 
S. P. Brown Co. at the store of Dessauer Bros., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

DouGuty—Reginald J. Doughty, representing R. 
& H. Silver, textile designers of London, has been in 
New York during the past month, conferring with the 
firm’s customers in this country. 

DryFroos—S. Dryfoos, president of the Zenith 
Mills, Inc. of Philadelphia, returned on the Leviathan 
on Monday, May 16th, from a seven weeks trip abroad. 

Yuper—Gus Yuder, of the Textile Supply Co., 
recently returned from a seven weeks business trip 
through the European markets. 

Watts—Mrs. Watts, of the upholstery depart- 
ment of LaSalle & Koch Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been 
in the market recently, filling in stocks for Fall. Mr. 
Levy, her superior, who has been in the hospital for a 
couple of months, is still unable to leave there. 

BERNHARD—Morris Bernhard, of the Morris 
Bernhard Co., accompanied by Mrs. Bernhard, is 
spending the month of June at Hot Springs, Va. 

CavALLo—S. Cavallo, importer, sailed the latter 
part of May for a European trip of about three months. 

SOLOMON—It is with deep regret that the trade 
will learn of the retirement of I. Solomon, for eighteen 
years the managing head of the sales department of 





the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills. Mr. Solomon came to 
the trade with a well trained, orderly mind and has 
been a highly successful director. He retires for a 
well earned rest from business with the best wishes of 
a wide circle of friends. 

Paccio—Miss E. V. Paggio, who has been for 
nearly 30 years with R. H. Macy & Co., and during 
much of that time has occupied a buying position in 
connection with the upholstery department, has been 
transferred to the 15th floor where her work now is 
directly connected with the upholstery departments of 
the firm’s other store interests—The Davison, Paxon, 
Stokes Co., Atlanta, Ga., and The LaSalle & Koch 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, both of which she has visited since 
they came under Macy’s management. 

WILpE—Walter J. Wilde, recently with Lee 
Behrens & Co., Inc., has become connected with the 
wholesale upholstery department of B. Altman & Co. 

WaASSERMAN—B, J. Wasserman, of the Philadel- 
phia Tapestry Mills, sailed Tuesday, June 7th, on the 
S.S. Berengaria on a visit to some of the principal 
European cities. . 

Popper-APSTEIN—Announcement is made of the 
approaching marriage on June 21st at the Colonial 
Mansion, Bensonhurst of Myron I. Popper, son of 
Joseph Popper, to Miss Phyllis R. Apstein of Benson- 
hurst. Miss Apstein is a graduate of Columbia Col- 
lege and has taken up dental surgery with Dr. Andrew 
Gunn, Park Avenue, New York. Mr. Popper is 
eastern representative for the Colonial Curtain Co., 
Boston. After a two weeks honeymoon the couple 
will reside in the Flatbush Avenue section of 
Brooklyn. . 


OBITUARY 





WALTER R. KRUGLER 

Q* May 9th, Walter R. Krugler on the staff of the 

National Fabric & Finishing Co., Inc., covering 
the Metropolitan district and the manufacturing trade 
in the State of New Jersey, died in an Elizabeth, New 
Jersey hospital following an operation. 

Mr. Krugler was 42 years old and for the past 
25 years was in the employ of Elms & Sellon. When 
this concern was purchased by the National Fabric & 
Finishing Co., Mr. Krugler went with the new pro- 
prietors. He is survived by a widow and two daughters. 


Joun J. NuTLEY 
5 is death of John J. Nutley at his home in West- 
wood, N. J., was not an entire surprise to his 
friends for he had been ill for some time. 

Thirty years ago he was one of the foremost cur- 
tain salesmen in the trade. He was with the old firm 
of W. H. Fletcher & Co., and remained with them 

(Continued on page 138) 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from May) 


N DIAGRAM 15 we had completed our room with 
a rug outlined in a specified position on the floor. 
On the left wall of this room we want to show an 
opening 4 feet 6 inches wide by 7 feet 6 inches high. 
Assuming that the opening is in the middle of the wall, 
it will be 5 feet 9 inches from the front of the picture 
and 5 feet 9 inches from the back. To locate the front 
edge of the opening on the floor line G-V, we measure 
5 feet 9 inches to the left of G, point 1, Fig. 14, and 
ruling from this point to the measuring point D-X, we 
cross the floor line G-V at point 2, which is 5 feet 9 
inches into the picture. By measuring 4 feet 6 inches, 
the width of the opening, to the left of point 1, we 
indicate point 3, and a line drawn from point 3 
measuring point D-X will indicate where the back edge 
of the opening cuts the floor line G-V. Now, by ruling 
perpendicular lines from these intersections, (see points 
2 and 4, Fig. 14) we indicate the sides of our opening. 


To discover the heighth of the opening we measure 
7 feet 6 inches on the left measuring line G and draw 
a line to point V, cutting our two perpendicular lines 
at points 6 and 7 and defining the top of the opening. 

On the right wall we wish to show a mantel in the 
center of the wall 4 feet 6 inches wide with a shelf 
4 feet 9 inches from the floor and with an over-mantel 
extending to a height over all of 8 feet 9 inches. To 
accomplish this we follow exactly the same procedure 
as already indicated, measuring the distance into the 
picture on the ground line to the right of point H and 
getting our heighths on the measuring line H. 

Similarly, we lay out a window opening in the 
back wall of the room, the sill two feet from the floor, 
the top of the window 8 feet 9 inches from the floor 
and with an extreme width of 8 feet. 

We have already enunciated the principle that all 
measuring points may be found within the ground-glass 
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(picture plane) of a camera but with a large number of 
points to be defined some confusion is apt to result— 
on occasion the points may be found outside of the pic- 
ture plane by measuring to the right and left of the 
picture ground line for distances into the picture. This 
procedure has been followed in the case of Fig. 14, and 
it has been determined by the proper measuring points 
that the window opening will appear as shown by the 
lines 23, 24, 25 and 26. The top line of the window 
being the same height from the floor as the top of the 
over-mantel, we simply draw a line across from point 
16, where the line 13-V, 8 feet 9 inches from the floor, 
has located the top line of the over-mantel. 

If these rules have been carefully followed from 
the beginning of Fig. 1, there should be no difficulty in 
comprehending how and why the various points indi- 
cated by numbers in Fig. 14 have been obtained. 

Without going into detailed explanation of this 
diagram Fig. 14, line by line, the method of procedure 
can be followed by taking points 2, 4, 6 and 7 on the 
left-hand wall and tracing them back to the various 
measuring points. Points 23, 24, 25 and 26 on the rear 
wall can be traced back to their measuring points and 
points 10, 11, 14, 15, 16 and 17 can be traced to their 
measuring points. 

The finished room diagram with all ruling lines 
eliminated will have the appearance of Fig. 17. 

To lay out the details of door, window and mantel, 
it will be necessary to make our measuring lines very 
carefully, as the points in the finished picture lie close 
together. On the left wall of the room, in the diagram 
Fig. 17, we have an opening 4 feet 6 inches wide by 7 
feet 6 inches high outlined between the points 2, 6, 7, 
4. See Diagram 14. 

First of all, to complete our doorway we must plan 
the depth of the door opening, which in the average 
house will run somewhere about 9 inches, made up of 
the thickness of the wall, 6 inches, and the door trim 
on each side, equivalent to about 1% inches in each 
room. 

We have already explained in connection with 
Figs. 13 and 15 the principle that measuring points may 
be indicated either outside or inside of our picture 
plane, and used with equally satisfactory results. We 
have here an opportunity to employ both principles. 
We have already located our door and mantel dimen- 
sions by using measuring points outside of the picture 
plane. To find more minute measurements for the 
door and mantel, from measuring points also outside of 
the picture plane, would lead to confusion, so as it is 
equally correct and for our purpose is much more con- 
venient, we will find our supplementary measuring 
points for door and mantel on the ground line within 
the picture plane. This will give us less acute angles 
at our various points and avoid confusion with lines 
already drawn in connection with Fig. 17. 

We will use measuring lines running to the center 
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of vision to find the depth of the opening as well as to 
find the depth of the door trim. From G to V we have 
the line of the wall which at points 2 and 4 cuts the 
wall at the lower extremities of the door opening. To 
measure the depth into the wall from point 4, we take 
6 inches, the thickness of the wall to the left of G on 
the ground line, thus locating point A. A line from 
A to V provides the measuring line for the depth of 
the opening. To the left of A on the ground line, we 
indicate B, 14 inches distant, constituting the thickness 
of the door trim in the adjoining room, which of course 
shows in the opening as viewed from the room we are 
presenting. The door trim in the room we are showing 
being wholly within the wall, we measure its thickness 
within the room, so to the right of G we measure 1% 
inches by our scale and locate point C, drawing also a 
line to V, the center of vision on the horizon line. We 
now have lines drawn from C, A and B in parallel 
perspective with the floor line G-V. Now, by drawing 
a short horizontal line parallel to the horizon line 
through point 4 (see line 4X-4X) we cut our measur- 
ing lines at points C-X, A-X, and B-X, and perpen- 
dicular lines erected from these points give us the 
structural lines of the opening. A short horizontal 
line parallel to 4X-4X is drawn through point 7 (see 
7X-7X) thus defining the soffit at the top of the open- 
ing and where it crosses the perpendicu- 
lar lines previously mentioned, B-X and 
C-X, cuts off these lines at the proper 
~~ points, 41 and 42. For the top of the 


door we need not show anything more than the lines 
of the opening. Therefore, a line drawn from the 
center of vision to cut through 41, which marks the 
conjunction of lines C-X and 7-X and continued to 
the left wall or at least far enough to cover the width 
of the opening, will give us the near edge of the door 
soffit. Similarly, a line drawn from V through point 
42, the conjunction point of lines B-X and 7-X gives 
us the far edge of the soffit. 

To lay out the face of the door trim, we have 
merely to cut the line C-V at the proper distances into 
the room. This is easily accomplished by measuring 
on the ground line to the right of the left wall. We 
have located point C-X by drawing the horizontal line 
4-X and a similar horizontal line drawn through point 
2 (see 2X-2X) cuts the line C-V at 43 so that our door 
opening has now been moved forward into the room an 
inch and a half and is now indicated by C-X 41, 43 
and 44. In diagram 14 we had determined that the 
door opening was 5 feet 9 inches from the front of 
the picture, so by measuring 5 feet 9 inches on the 
ground line to the right of point C, we locate 45 and a 
line drawn from there to C-X cuts our ground line and 
checks point 43 on our opening. Our door trim is 6 
inches wide, so measuring 6 inches to the left of 45, 
we indicate 47 and a line drawn from 47 to C-X will 
cut the face of the door trim at 48, 6 inches from point 
43, and a perpendicular line erected from point 48 
gives us the near edge of the door trim. An inch and 
a half to the left of 47 gives us the thickness of the 
door trim (see point 49) and a line from point 49 to 
C-X will cut line G at the point of intersection, where 
the return of the door trim would strike the wall line 
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(see point 50). Without its being necessary to follow 
out a detailed explanation, the reader can observe the 
method by which the door trim at the far side of the 
opening has been determined. It is merely a matter of 
taking the dimensions and transferring them to the 
ground line at a given point, 54 corresponding with 
point 4, 51 with C-X, and 52 defining the far lower 
corner of the door trim 53. All of these lines could 
have been determined by measuring on the ground 
line outside of the room, as we did in diagram 17 but 
for convenience we have transferred the measurements 
to the inside of the room so as to get less acute angles 
at the intersections of the ground line and to condense 
the drawing within a smaller space. 

We have shown a 4-inch square cornice at the top 
of the door trim extending 2% inches beyond the face 
of the door trim and 2% inches at each end and beyond 
the width of the door trim. For convenience, we meas- 
ure this projection on the floor rather than on the wall 
at the place where it occurs. 
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Bearing in mind that the projection of the cornice 
from the face of the wall is 4 inches, we measure on the 
ground line from point G, 4 inches to the right, making 
point 67 and draw a line to V. The end of the cornice 
comes to within 60% inches of the front of the wall, 
so we lay out this measurement to the right of point G 
on the ground line, indicating point 55. A line now 
drawn from 55 to C-X will cut the line G-V where the 
point of the cornice would be if lying on the floor. 

Now, carrying the measurement of the depth of 
the cornice to the right of point 55, we indicate point 
49, and drawing a line from thence to C-X, the inter- 
section with line 67-V at point 60 shows the front edge 
of the cornice. Carrying the length of the cornice to 
the right of 49 we find point 61 on the ground line 
and a line drawn from 61 to C-X intersects line 67-V 
at the far end of the cornice where it would touch the 
ground line if lying on the floor. By erecting perpen- 
dicular lines from 56, 60 and 62, we have the width 
and length dimensions of the cornice. Now, by mark- 
ing the heighth of the cornice, 4 inches on wall line G, 
above point 58, which indicates the top of the door trim 
(see point 59), and a line drawn through 59-V cuts 
off line-56 at point 66, the upper left-hand corner of 
the cornice. Where line 56 crosses line 58-V the lower 
left-hand corner of the cornice is indicated as we view 
it from our spectator’s point. Small horizontal lines 
parallel to the“horizon line drawn from 66 to cut line 
60 and from 57 to cut the same line will complete the 
square end of the cornice, and a line drawn from cor- 
ner 65 to point V will indicate point 63, where it cuts 
line 62. A small horizontal line from where point 64 
occurs, will now complete the outline of the square 
cornice as shown in diagrams 18 and 18-a, the latter 
being simply an enlargement of the one first mentioned. 
A square cornice such as we have pictured would only 
be permitted in severe architecture like Mission or Arts 
and Crafts but these basic lines are necessary even 
if we later develop the cornice into moldings. 

(To Be Continued) 





E. L. MANSURE CO. PLANS ANOTHER 
ENLARGEMENT 
E. L. Mansure establishment in Philadelphia 
has recently acquired adjoining property, which 
will enable them to accomplish necessary expansion at 
this plant. 

The new property added to their present holdings 
gives them the entire block from North to Melon 
Streets, running back one half of the block from 
North 15th Street to Broad Street. 

This is the third enlargement of this plant since 
its acquisition by the E. L. Mansure Co., and these 
various enlargements are a convincing indication of 
the growth of the business handled by the firm at their 
Philadelphia plant. 














NEWS OF. 'T:ME 


NEW FURNITURE SHOWROOMS OPEN 
(CHRISTOPHER Hoy, who is well known to the trade 


through his many years connection with A. H. 
Notman & Co., together with Joseph Hartig, who was 
also formerly with A. H. Notman & Co. and before 
that with Albert Grosfeld Co. and the Bristol Co., 
have recently formed a partnership under the style 
name of Hoy & Hartig Co. They have opened a 
showroom at 138 East 54th Street, New York, where 
they are showing a varied collection of furniture, 
lamps, shades and objets d’art for the trade. 


MANCHESTER PRINTS AT NEW HEADQUARTERS 
A NEw sales office has been opened at 136 Madison 


Avenue, by Manchester Prints, Inc., who announce 
that hereafter Manchester Prints will be sold by their 
own organization and shipments will be made direct 
from the mill at Passaic, N. J. At the above address, 
sample lines have been established and E. J. Wingert, 
who originated the Manchester Prints line and who 
controls the designs associated with the name, will be 
glad to meet old friends and customers. 


PLUSH FIRM HOLD OUTING 
Own May 21st, the American Pile Fabric Co. of Frank- 


fort, had its first annual outing to the Columbus 
Country Club at Eddington, Pa. 

The event was attended by practically all of the 
employees and officials of the firm except P. J. Luth, 
President of the company, who was, unfortunately, 
unable to be present. 

During the day there was a ball game, field events 


for both sexes and dancing by music provided by the 
firm. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRMS OPEN BOSTON OFFICE 
Tue Boston office of the Artloom Corporation, com- 


prising the interests of the Philadelphia Tapestry 
Mills and of the Philadelphia Pile Fabric Mills, has 
been removed from 120 Tremont Street to 38 Chauncy 
Street, where a considerable improvement in con- 
venience has been effected. 
Mr. Mullen, who is in charge of the office, has a 
showroom practically double the space formerly occu- 
pied with the additional advantage of a storage room 
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for trunks and other travelling equipment in the base- 
ment of the building. 

The new showrooms have been fitted up in’a very 
attractive manner and with the more central location 
and modern equipment of a brand new building, the 
customers of the firm will find the new location a 
pleasant change. 

ENTERPRISE WALL PAPER CO. REORGANIZES 
Tue Enterprise Wall Paper Co., is re-organizing and 

will operate at South Langhorne, Pa., under the 
name of the Enterprise Wall Paper Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Philip Isaacs, formerly president of the 
Enterprise Wall Paper Co., will manage the new con- 
cern. The remainder of the personnel will be 
announced later. 

NEW WROUGHT IRON FIRM 
A NEW company has been formed, to be known as 

The Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc., with show- 
room and factory at 162 West Eighteenth Street, New 
York. L. Gallo, president, G. Begni, treasurer, and 
G. DeLagerberg, sales and advertising manager. 
About 5,000 square feet of floor space will be devoted 
to the manufacture of better grade wrought iron 
lamps, lighting fixtures and curtain rods. 


PETER SCHNEIDER’S SONS & CO. IN NEW 
BOSTON OFFICE 


F _E. Roestinc, Boston representative for Peter 
Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., announces his 
removal to larger quarters in 420 Boylston Street. 


In these new quarters Mr. Roebling has twice the 
amount of space and completely new equipment includ- 
ing Multiplex display racks. 


CRAFTEX MILLS ENLARGE 3 
[He Crarrex Mitts, Inc. of Philadelphia, are build- 


ing a four story addition to their present plant which 
will give them approximately 10,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

In the addition the basement will be used for storage, 
the first floor for offices, the second floor for samples, 
the third and fourth for part of their manufacturing 
and designing. 
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NEW AGENTS FOR ALEX. JAMIESON & CO. 
BY AN announcement printed on another page, the 


trade is informed that Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., 
Inc., have become the American agents for the madras 
curtains and yard goods of Alex. Jamieson & Co., Ltd., 
Darvel, Scotland. Samples of these new lines will be 
shown at the sales room of the firm and by their 
representatives on the road. 


REMOVE UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY 
WORKROOMS 
MeEver Bros. Stupios, INc., who are showing over- 
stuffed furniture and run an upholstery and 
drapery workroom, have moved to 20 West 36th 
Street, where they will occupy about twice the space 
of their former address. 


TO RE-ESTABLISH UPTOWN SHOWROOMS 

J UST as we go to press, announcement is made that 

The National Fabric & Finishing Co. will re- 
establish an uptown showroom at 230 Fifth Ave. for 
the convenience of visiting buyers and uptown trade. 
Joseph E. Cavanagh will be in charge and the show- 
room will be in operation just as soon as final arrange- 
ments can be completed. 


FRINGE CO. INCREASES PLANT 
(CLARENCE F. Arnotp & Co. of Philadelphia, manu- 




















facturers of fringes, have added recently an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. in floor space and machinery to 
their plant. 

They commenced the manufacture of bullion and 
knotted fringes a year ago and the demand for their 
products has necessitated their increased manufactur- 
ing facilities. Mena y ET 

CLARENDON MFG. CO. TO REMOVE 

THE Clarendon Mfg. Co., New York, will remove the 

latter part of June to new quarters on the eighth 
floor of the Burrill Building at 171 Madison Avenue, 
corner of Thirty-third Street. The new location gives 
them greatly increased space for showing their various 
lines of taffetas, Duplex cloth, repps and French and 
rayon marquisettes. 


Moss Rose Mrc. Co. announces the opening of a 
showroom in Los Angeles at 811 West Seventh 

Street, where a complete sample line of this firm’s 

drapery and upholstery fabrics will be on display. 


North Wates Tapestry Mit, North Wales, Pa., 

has opened an office and showroom at 315 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, in charge of J. A. Ryan, who is 
their sole selling agent for New York City and the 
Metropolitan district. 


A, Txeo. Assotr & Co. announce that Kapock House 
will be closed during July and August, when it 
will be entirely re-furnished and redecorated. 


FRANK J. DALy, representing R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., 
in Chicago and the Middle West, has removed to 
larger quarters in Room 1609, Heyworth Bldg. 


Hottanp Scenic Stupios, INc., announce that their 
New York offices and salesrooms are now located 
in the new Paramount Bldg., Broadway and 44th St. 


GprecHER & BrownsTEIN, INc., Chicago, announce 
that they are now carrying considerable stock in 
their Los Angeles office, 704 South Los Angeles St. 


Brunscuwic & Fits, INc., have removed to larger 
quarters at 383 Madison Avenue. 


B'ncHamM-PeckuHam Co., Boston, has recently added 
an extension to their curtain department. 


Harry Meyers Co., New York, have opened a 
Chicago showroom at 820 Tower Court. 





A new model in the line of the Webster Furniture Co., 
Rochester. 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
: Buyer and Decorator 


A LINDBERGH CRETONNE AT WITCOMBE 
McGEACHIN & CO. 


WHILE the news and photographs of Colonel Charles 

A. Lindbergh’s epic feat were still occupying front 
page newspaper space as well as a large share of 
public thought, Witcombe McGeachin & Co. announced 
to the trade the creation and early appearance of a 
Lindbergh Cretonne. 

By the most intensive work and applying night 
and day to the task, this fabric which depicts the big 
moments of the flight together with a portrait of the 
flyer, was ready for shipment at the time the flyer 
returned to his native land. 

The fabric which in historical and timely interest 
closely parallels the application of a similar idea by 
Oberkampf, of Jouy, in honor of the French hero, 
Lafayette, is not only timely in its association with 
current events but in its conception, design and execu- 
tion creates a fabric of high decorative value and will 
be a constant reminder of the outstanding achievement 
of this century. 


NEW LINE OF SPANISH RUGS : 
KENT-CostIKYAN announces that they have intro- 


duced several new lines of hand tufted Spanish 
rugs suitable to meet the requirements of every 
Spanish decorative scheme. 


NEW QUALITY VELOURS 

KeEsse, & Haser, selling agents for the Manayunk 

Plush Mfg. Co., are offering a new heavy lustrous 
sunfast velours with a deep, rich pile which is called 
their No. 4254 for which they hope to attain among 
fine fabrics the same popularity which their well 
known No. 3554 velours has attained in the moderate 
priced field. 


* 


BIAS TRIMMINGS FOR CRETONNES 
Barton’s Bias Company, New York, are showing a 
new bias trimming to be used on draperies made of 
cretonnes and chintzes. The binding comes in a wide 
range of colors and is absolutely guaranteed to be 
fast color. Inasmuch as it is made on the bias, it will 
not pucker and can be very simply applied. 


A LINE OF RAYON TAFFETAS 

[N THE new line of drapery fabrics recently placed 

before the trade by Jerome Kandell, Inc., an out- 
standing fabric is a rayon taffeta of extraordinary 
beauty and ample color range. Damasks of various 
widths, figured all over, plain and striped, are also a 
big item in the line which under the trade-mark 
Carlisle draperies, is being given its initial showing 
this season. 


The Lindbergh Cretonne shown by Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. See text above. 
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FACTS AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 

It is a proud privilege in this great country of 
free speech to criticize the Government on all occasions 
and on all subjects; and it is a noticeable fact that the 
great majority of the people exercise this prerogative 
and know just how Uncle Sam ought to handle the 
affairs of his family of 120,000,000 of the sort of 
people who find it difficult to manage their own little 
family of three or four. 

It has been said that the Government departments 
of research constitute training schools from which 
small salaried men graduate into big business jobs. It 
is true, in some degree; but the records substantiate 
fully the theory that men succeed best in the work 
that they love; because there are many men in Wash- 
ington working at $3,000 and $4,000 a year who could 
easily get $30,000 or $40,000 in big commercial enter- 
prises. 

There was the case of C. O. Johns, who used to 
have charge of the color laboratory work, who went to 
the Standard Oil Co. at ten times the Government 
salary; and Dr. Tolman, who was connected with the 
food laboratory till he signed up with the Wilson 
people in Chicago at four times his former salary. 
I’. R. Marshall, another Washington employee, is now 
secretary of the National Wool Growers Association, 
at three times his old salary. 

On the other hand, there are a vast number of men 
who enjoy developing a new process for making sugar ; 
or standard gauges on which radio wave lengths are 
based; or a new type of brake-band; and they would 
not take any interest in working out these problems for 
a factory, though proud of the work they are doing 
for Uncle Sam. 

Take Burgess, for example, at present Director of 
the Bureau of Standards; or R. G. Hand; or Dr. Hall, 
who thought out the treatment for hookworm; and 
David Price and Howard Paine, and Dr. Goldberger, 
who, by the by, is said to have turned down an offer 
from a yeast company at a salary vastly in excess of 
what he now gets. 

Oh, there are plenty of them—men to whom 
money is ‘not the main object in life. We have them 
all through the consular service. Don’t think for a 
moment that the majority of these people are dubs, 
glad to get a political job. The great majority of them 
are college men; some of them have one, two, and three 
degrees. Those who go into the work of foreign com- 
merce submit to a most rigid examination. But then 
it is not a question of “What do you know?” and 
“How much business do you control?” It is pretty 
well understood that officers in the navy and in the 
army are not paid much compared with the salaries 
of the average salaried man. But they stick to the job 
because they love it—because they enjoy the work; 
and it is the same with business and professional 











offices, and diplomatic and consular offices. It is a 
mistake for people to think that the service is poor 
because the pay is poor. They have only to look at 
Mr. Hoover’s employment to have this theory annihi- 
lated. Big organizations in this country would be glad 
to pay Mr. Hoover fifty times what he is getting, but 
he sticks to his work because he loves it. 


Me has been written of Changing Conditions 
in the upholstery and furnishing trades, but 
nothing better indicates the trend of thought than the 

mail which brought us on June 2nd, the 
Changing _ following inquiries: 


Conditions (1) “We would appreciate it very much 

if you would suggest some man for a leading 
department store in Ohio; some decorative and contract sales- 
man to take full charge of the interior decorating department. 
The firm has well equipped workrooms and skilled mechanics. 
Perhaps you know of the right man.” 

(2) “A group of prominent stores require a man for 
their New York office, one who has studied interior decora- 
tion. Young man preferred, the college type, qualified to head 
the home furnishing group of departments including draperies, 
carpets, rugs, furniture, and to work with the buyers from’ 
the different stores of this group with headquarters in New 
York where all the details could be handled, including a great 
deal of market buying.” 

(3) “We require the services of a man able to take full 
charge of all the home furnishing departments in a store 
now doing well over $2,000,000 a year. He must be competent 
in not only draperies but rugs and carpets.” 


We don’t know of any more eloquent argument 
for the higher education in trade, than these three 
appeals. The time was when the department store 
would shift a man from towels and sheeting up to 
damasks and tapestries without a thought as to any 
particular requirements. But today things are different, 
as indicated by the Casa Altman, the Macy New Art 
exposition, Wanamaker’s developments and similar 
activities in the higher field of decoration which big 
department stores are developing. 

And it is a business situation resulting from the 
tremendous competition of the small shops, the little 
decorator and the neighborhood upholsterer. 

There are thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of people who are not interested in bargain sales and 
cheap merchandise. They want what is right, and 
with the high price of labor they have come to the 
conclusion the cost of quality is economy. 





OBITUARY 





(Continued from page 130) 
until they went out of business. He then joined the 
selling force of the National Lace Co. In 1903 the 
North American Lace Company was organized and 
Mr. Nutley joined them and continued active until 
1922, when he retired. 

Mr. Nutley was known from one end of the 
United States to the other and was a highly successful 
road man. He was a bachelor. He leaves two 
brothers and one sister. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF A PECULIAR LEGAL 
PRINCIPLE 
(Continued from page 96) 
the delivery of the acceptance to him completed the 
contract and even if he dropped dead or absconded 
with the letter, the contract would be complete. 

For instance, I wire a prospective buyer an offer, 
he wires back an acceptance. The case before me de- 
cides that the contract is complete when the acceptance 
is deposited in the telegraph office and not when the 
message is received by me. You see it is precisely the 
same principle as is applied to contracts made by letter. 
[ adopt the telegraph as my messenger, and if the 
other party does too, delivery to the messenger is 
delivery to me. 

Elton J. Buckley, Counsellor-at-Law. 


COMMENT ON ONE OF OUR ARTICLES 
(Continued from page 123) 
“He might have been an important new customer. 
“He might have been a new store executive seeking 


first-hand information as to the workings of certain 
departments. 





“He might, as they seem to have suspected, been a 
travelling salesman, and his call even on that basis 
might have opened up avenues of profitable business 
for the buyer, but the point is that neither buyer cared 
who in heck he was nor what he wanted. They were 
simply not interested, even to the point of actual 
discourtesy. 

“In other cases, there was an obviously defensive 
attitude until the entente cordiale was established by 
the assertion that the caller had nothing to sell, and 
in some cases even this assurance was received with 
the obvious suspicion that some form of deception was 
being practiced and eventually some kind of business 
solicitation would appear. 

“These experiences are recited in endorsement of 
your statements with reference to the lot of the travel- 
ling salesmen in the article above referred to, and it is 
the writer’s conclusion that a new man with a new line 
has a man’s sized job to break into a field where the 
’ official mask of buying authority is frequently a com- 
bination of belligerence and indifference.” 


WHERE THE UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 
BELONGS 
(Continued from page 106) 
with in a hurried environment. Even the customer in 
quest of a definite object of furnishing—a chair, a 
curtain, a table scarf or a bedspread—with predeter- 
mined limitations covering price, style and color, 
resents being hurried in the actual choice of the object. 
These and other considerations seem to favor the 
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Special Notices 
placing of the drapery department on a floor remote 
from the aisles of “main street’; (1) Where elaborate 
merchandise displays are possible, (2) Where suitable 
forms of selling equipment such as counters, dummy 
windows, sample cabinets and special shelving create 
no definite contrast with adjoining departments, (3) 
Where there is ample opportunity for leisurely choice. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





SALESMAN—PROMINENT DRAPERY CORPORATION 

require exclusive representatives acquainted with cretonne, 
drapery silks and upholstery fabrics. Territories south of 
Maryland and West of Pennsylvania including Chicago. Only 
those with extensive following among jobbing and retail 
trade considered. Give complete details. Address “Promi- 
nent,” care The Upholsterer. 


TO LEASE for furniture, floor covering, draperies, etc., in 

city of the Middle West, population 110,000. We have to 
lease two floors, size 60 x 140. Our department store is 
located in center of city. A good organization can do a large 
volume business. For full particulars address “Center,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for upholstery and drapery trim- 

mings—one who caters to manufacturers and decorators 
New York and vicinity. Drawing account against commis- 
sion; fine prospects. Address “S. B.,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR open to take charge of depart- 

ment working in complete furnishings from interior finish- 
ing up; thoroughly experienced in planning, estimates, knows 
the market, creative ability, an able manager. Address 
“Interior,” care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN, 26, married, now employed in New York 

importing and jobbing house, selling upholstery and drapery 
fabrics catering to decorators and furniture manufacturers, 
wishes position with New England department store or 
furniture house as salesman either drapery or furniture 
department; thorough knowledge of fabrics; good salesman 
inside, outside. Nominal salary. Address “New Englander,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


‘YOUNG MAN, 26, desires position with interior decorator. 
Three years study, good education and appearance. Address 
“L. H.,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED in every territory. Only those 
experienced and acquainted with drapery departments need 

apply. Established product. Address “Every territory,” care 

The Upholsterer. 

WANTED—DESIGNER for interior decorating studio. 
Furnish references, experience and salary. Address “De- 

signer,” care The Upholsterer. 

WANTED—BUYER AND MANAGER for our furniture 
department. Thorough knowledge of medium and high 

grade merchandise and satisfactory record of past per- 

formance absolutely necessary. Give complete business his- 

tory in first letter. McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—LINES for Pacific Coast trade. Nets, mar- 
quisettes, ruffled curtains, silks, rayons, damasks, tapestries 
or any upholstery or drapery line. Address “Rayon,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
AUSTRALIAN COMMISSION AGENCY for the furniture, 
carpet, linoleum, wall paper and furnishing trade. J. R. 
Anderson, Royal Ave. Spring Vale, Melbourne, Vic., 
Australia. 
EXPERIENCED DRAPERY SALESMAN desires position 
with reliable house. Address “R. N.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN wants line of furniture coverings for the 
manufacturing trade, well acquainted with Chicago and 
Midwest furniture manufacturers. Address “Well acquainted,” 
care The Upholsterer. - 


SUCCESSFUL HIGH CLASS REPRESENTATIVE open 
for mill line cretonne or jacquard velours. Ten years’ 
experience covers one hundred established accounts, best 
furniture manufacturers, Middle West. Commission basis 
preferred. Address “Mill Line,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Commission basis, for novelty 
furniture and mirrors; limited line, unusual values; well 
established concern, exclusive territory, department and furni- 
ture stores, Menger, Ring & Weinstein, Inc., 306 W. 42nd 
Street, New York. 
SALESMAN is desirous of representing high grade manu- 
facturer drapery and upholstery trimmings, calling on 
department store trade New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, New England states. Will carry this line 
in conjunction with present non-conflicting line. Address 
“E. S..” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for west of Chicago to carry fine 
line of draperies and heavy repps on commission basis. 
Must know retail buyers. No objection to other lines. 
Address “Retail Buyers,” care The Upholsterer. 


PROMINENT LOCAL HOUSE requires the services of 

experienced salesmen acquainted with department store, dry 
goods and house furnishing trade, local and road, for our 
line of table oilcloth, draperies and window shades. For 
those who can qualify, excellent positions are open on either 
salary or commission. Address “Road,” care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN, 30, four years’ experience in drapery piece 

goods, desires position with prominent converter on sales 
floor or outside on salary basis. Address “Drapery Piece 
Goods,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED MILL LINES tto sell drapery and upholstery 

departments of leading department stores New York and 
the East, in connection with present line. Good following. 
Address “M. S. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED SIDE LINE SALESMEN calling on upholstered 
furniture manufacturers to show gimps, fringes, edgings, 
etc. Address “Gimps,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Firm manufacturing exclusive line 

of printed fabrics to hear from man covering Virginia, 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Tennessee; liberal 
commission arrangement. No objection to man carrying one 
other non-conflicting line. Established trade. Address 
“Printed Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE AN INTERIOR DECORATING AND 

UPHOLSTERING ESTABLISHMENT of 27 years 
standing, in the Pacific Northwest, which has a large and 
well established clientele and is noted for one of the best 
sample lines of drapery and furniture fabrics in this part of 
the country. An exceptional opportunity for a man who 


knows thoroughly furniture and drapery shops to step in and 
develop further on an already finely built foundation. A 
consideration of approximately $25,000. Address “Founda- 
tion,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED BY ONE of Ohio’s well known department stores 

with established and favorably known department of 
interior decorations, a man qualified by experience, to decorate 
and furnish the modern home throughout. This position is 
worth the consideration of a thoroughly experienced and 
competent man. Address “Qualified,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN for a leading drapery trimming 
and upholstery house, to handle their line on a 10 per cent. 
commission basis covering all territory south of and including 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma. Applicant 
should write of their full experience, also give references. 
Address H. F. Walliser Co., 1436 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, III. 
SALESMAN WANTED for South for good mill line of 
damasks on commission basis. No objection to non- 
conflicting lines. Address “South,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED AT ONCE-—Salesman for New York State, 
Pennsylvania and Middle West to carry nice line of popular 
priced novelty curtains, Good proposition to one who is able 
to get the business. Address “Pennsylvania,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
LEADING DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING 
MANUFACTURER desires a New York representative to 
sell their line of trimmings on a commission basis. We are 
one of the progressive concerns in the industry, and offer a 
very good opportunity to the man who can qualify. Address 
“Trimmings,” care The Upholsterer 


MERCHANDISE MANAGER is being sought who can take 

full charge of the Home Furnishings Group, which includes 
draperies, rugs and carpets, in a store now doing over two 
million in these departments alone. Must be an outstanding 
man with a record of successful experience as a buyer and 
profit maker, and a man who can build up and improve the 
style and character of high grade departments. Address 
Thorndike Deland, 1440 Broadway, Suite 566, New York. 


SALESMAN WANTED for Pacific Coast for good mill 
line of damasks on commission basis. No objection to 
non-conflicting lines. Address “Pacific,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED FOR SOUTH to carry fine line 

of draperies and heavy repps on commission basis. Must 
know retail buyers. No objection to other lines. Address 
“Repps,” care The Upholsterer. 


CURTAIN AND DRAPERY SALESMAN wanted for 

Pacific Coast, also Middle West and Southwest territories. 
Commission basis. Man could also carry non-competitive 
line. State past experience. FE, L. Mayer, 15 West 26th 
Street, New York City. 


WANTED—SIDE LINE SALESMEN who call on the 

upholstered furniture manufacturers to handle a strong line 
of trimmings and tassels; good opportunity to connect with 
growing concern. All territories open except New England 
States, Address “Tassels,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY SALESMAN, CONVERTER, STYLIST, with 

national following among retailers, jobbers, syndicates, 
resident buying offices. Nine years textile experience; can 
organize or manage department. Married, Christian. Will 
travel. Address “National,” care The Upholsterer. 


DECORATIVE AND CONTRACT SALESMAN who wants 
a lucrative field to work, representing a leading department 
store of Northern Ohio, well equipped with workroom and’ 
having a fine clientele. Permanent position, liberal drawing 
account. Address Thorndike Deland, 1440 Broadway, Suite 
566, New York. 
A GROUP OF PROMINENT DEPARTMENT STORES 
can offer a young man who knows furniture, draperies, 
rugs, and other home furnishing lines from the artistic, as 
well as commercial standpoint, an excellent opportunity as 
resident buyer. Address Thorndike Deland, 1440 Broadway, 
Suite 566, New York. 
SALESMAN WANTED by leading manufacturer of drap- 
eries and upholstery fabrics. Will cover syndicate and 
buying offices and department stores in the Metropolitan 
district. Splendid opportunity and lasting connection. Write 
full particulars. Strictly confidential. Address “Leading,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
COMBINATION DEPARTMENT, draperies, floor cover- 
ings, interior decoration in an important Southern city has 
opening for active successful buyer and manager. Address 
with record and references “Midsouth,” care-The Upholsterer. 
WHOLESALE DRAPERY HOUSE reauires the services 
of a stock and shipping clerk experienced in this line. 
State full particulars and salary desired. Address “Stock,” 
care The Upholsterer. 











